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THE PASSING OF APOCALYPTICISM 


A reader of a recent editorial utterance of this journal writes asking 
that we cite “one fact in the spiritual life that has been discovered 
since the canon was closed.” It is difficult to give to our correspond- 
ent a satisfactory answer, for the reason that that which commends 
itself to us as an established fact may seem to him a vain assertion 
of science falsely so called. Partly for this reason we prefer to answer 
him in the words of an accomplished scholar of established reputation 
for conservatism. 

Ina recent sermon, Dr. Inge, Lady Margaret professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, says, “The earliest Christianity 
regarded the ascension as the penultimate scene of a drama which 
was very shortly to have its dénouement by the reappearance of the 
Messiah in the clouds of heaven. This is a fact, which, however 
unwelcome it may be to us, we ought, no doubt, to face.” Why this 
fact is unwelcome appears clearly in a later sentence. ‘Our Lord 
is recorded in the gospels to have made predictions which certainly 
have not been, and cannot now be, fulfilled.” These predictions, 
Dr. Inge maintains, though ascribed to Jesus in the gospels, and 
incorporated into early Christianity, were not really uttered by Jesus. 
“On the other hand,” he says, “the view hitherto commonly held by 
most Christians, that our Lord promised to return to earth at a far 
distant date unknown to himself, does not seem to have any support 
in the New Testament. The day and the hour, we read, were 
unknown; but the predictions, as they stand in the documents, clearly 
assert the return or coming of the Son of man as imminent. We are 
not therefore justified . . . . in claiming that we can escape the 
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difficulty by the supposition that the disciples simply antedated the 
fulfilment of a prophecy which still holds good.” 

It may be necessary to inform our readers that Dr. Inge is not 
“attacking” the Bible, but speaking as a defender of the faith. The 
sermon is chiefly directed against those who, as Dr. Inge contends, 
by imputing to Jesus the views which the gospels ascribe to him, 
in effect deny to him profound insight, and even moral sanity. 

Into the merits of the controversy between those who defend the 
gospels as against Jesus, and those who employ a critical view of the 
gospels in defense of Jesus, it is not our purpose now to enter. We 
desire rather to call attention to the fact that the conception of a 
Kingdom of God already among us, slowly but surely moving toward 
the realization of its ideal of perfected personal character and a 
perfected human society, has already largely displaced the hope of a 
day when the present order of things shall suddenly and forcibly be 
destroyed to make way for the instantaneous establishment of a 
heavenly kingdom. This is, we believe, an inevitable result of 
a thorough study of the New Testament in connection with earlier 
and later history and is, therefore, destined to be more and more 
generally accepted by the Christian church. Instead of waiting for the 
Day of the Lord as an event which is to come “out of the clouds,” 
Christians increasingly find inspiration to strenuous endeavor in the 
thought that working with God in an age-long process, they may 
not only achieve something for their own day but make some con- 
tribution, be it ever so small, toward the realization of that ultimate 
ideal toward which God is continually guiding the race. 

It will be worth while to consider how this change has come 
about. 

The early preachers of the gospel proclaimed a God who, being 
righteous, would punish sin, but who, being merciful, would save 
those who with faith in Jesus turned from sin. That message, 
essentially one with that of the prophets, the church today believes 
and preaches. It is the heart of the gospel. But in that day the 
faith in Jesus as Messiah and Savior, itself largely cast in the mold 
of Jewish thought, naturally involved for those who accepted it the 
expectation of the early and visible return of the Lord, to execut: 
judgment on the wicked and bring salvation to those who believed. 
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The Thessalonians, having listened to the message of the apostle 
Paul, ‘‘ turned from idols to serve a living and true God, and to wait 
for his Son from the heavens . . . . even Jesus, the deliverer from 
the coming wrath.” And that Jesus, the apostle taught them to 
expect, would presently descend from heaven with a shout, with the 
voice of an archangel and with the trump of God, and the dead in 
Christ would rise, and the living be caught up into the air. 

The non-occurrence of these events at the expected time was 
naturally at first interpreted simply as delay, and the hope was carried 
forward from one generation to another. That this should have been 
done not simply from generation to generation, but eventually from 
century to century, was less natural. It was made possible partly 
by the continuousness of Christian thought, but chiefly by the attitude 
that was maintained toward the Bible. Forgetting in large part its 
historical origin, and treating it as a source-book for doctrine, the 
church conceived of it as addressed to each succeeding generation as 
if written for it alone. Thus amid much variety of opinion in detail 
Christian theologians to this day have succeeded in maintaining a 
doctrine of the personal return of Jesus in the clouds, and this 
expectation, sometimes in crude, sometimes in more refined form, has 
entered largely into the thought of the church at large. Even more 
influential than the teachings of theologians have been the beautiful 
hymns in which this hope has found expression, and which have 
maintained their hold on the affections of young and old to this hour. 

On the other hand, we have of late been learning that a sound inter- 
pretative method demands that we read each book of the Bible in 
the light of its own age and the circumstances that gave rise to it. 
As a consequence of such reading it has become evident, as Dr. 
Inge affirms, that the hope of an end of the world, as long cherished 
by the church, has no sufficient basis in the New Testament. For 
the hope of the early church we had, almost unconsciously, substi- 
tuted a very different one. If for a moment we fancied that we might 
reverse the process and go back to the thought of primitive times, this 
dream had speedily to be set aside. A study of the origin of the 
primitive hope disclosed the fact that while the heart «f it was the 
conviction that God, who punishes sin, will also surely bring salvation 
to his people, the apocalyptic shell of it, the expectation of a visible 
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return of the Christ and a cataclysmic end of the world was taken up by 
early Christianity from a stream of highly imaginative Jewish thought, 
of the existence of which we have abundant evidence in the apocalyptic 
literature of that period. Rising when and where it did, Christianity 
could scarcely have escaped bearing in this respect the marks of its 
origin. Asa vehicle for the faith and hope which were characteristic 
of early Christianity this apocalypticism undoubtedly did a useful 
work. It served the needs of early Christianity, as the law of circum- 
cision was of value in one period of Old Testament history, and 
that of unclean meats in another. But a study of its origin inevitably 
brings its validity for us under suspicion, and a study of the historic 
sequel to it decisively discredits it. The apocalyptic hopes were 
never fulfilled. Subsequent history disproved them. For centuries 
men escaped the recognition of this fact and of its significance, partly 
through ignorance of the historic conditions that gave birth to the 
hopes, partly by a more or less evasive exegesis. These ways of 
escape are no longer open. The doctrine commonly held for cen- 
turies is not really that of the New Testament; and that the earlier 
apocalypticism which it displaced was the shell of a great truth, not 
the truth itself, cannot now escape recognition. The Kingdom of God 
is among us, ever coming, destined increasingly to come, as God 
works in men and men learn to work with God for the realization 
of the perfect ideal. 

For ourselves we do not speak of this result with regret. We 
believe it to be again, notaloss. Inevitable as both the previous stages 
of the belief were, useful in their time as they may have been, it is for 
us a positive gain and an unmixed good to eliminate from our think- 
ing any lingering element of apocalypticism. Our hope is set not on 
a Kingdom of God to be ushered in by a personal visible coming of 
the king in the clouds, an overthrowing of all human institutions, 
and the establishing of new heavens and a new earth, but on the ever 
larger and fuller development of the Kingdom of God that is now on 
earth. We are preaching the gospel not till, the witness having been 
borne, the nations shall be destroyed and the handful of the redeemed 
shall become the nucleus of a new era, but in the confident hope that 
little by little the leaven may leaven the whole lump and the nations 
of the earth become the Kingdom of God and of his Christ. 
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The inspiration of a victorious Christianity lies not in the hope of 
rescuing one’s self and others from an impending cataclysm, but in 
the joyful devotion of one’s self to the task of helping to create for 
today and for the future an order of things in which God’s will shall 
. be supreme and mutual love shall govern in all human relations. 

This is not to repudiate primitive Christianity. It is to recover 
something of the freshness and vigor that characterized it in its own 
time. It is to do for our day what the apostle Paul did in his day, 
when perceiving that many of the statutes of the Old Testament were 
weights about the neck of religion, unjustified by any fundamental 
principle of religion and morality, he dared to say even to immature 
gentile Christians, “ Ye were called for freedom.” “Be not entangled 
again in a yoke of bondage.” 


TESTING THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
The University of Chicago 


No feature of modern religious thought is more evident than the 
uncertainty and confusion which exists in regard to the doctrine of 
inspiration. The biblical scholarship of the past century has com- 
pelled a thoroughgoing reconsideration of the doctrine of Scripture 
which found a place in Protestant creeds. As Professor William 
Newton Clarke says, ‘‘Long discussion has rendered the word ‘inspira- 
tion’ ambiguous, and a better day for popular faith will have come 
when discussion has been transferred from the inspiration of the 
Scriptures to the Scriptures themselves, their qualities, their value, 
and their power.”! Dr. Augustus H. Strong trenchantly says, “ Per- 
haps the best theory of inspiration is to have no theory.”? The 
recently published volume of Professor Orr’s on the subject’ will 
seem to many readers to indicate a transition stage in the progress of 
theological thinking, rather than a finally tenable theory. A “ple- 
nary” inspiration of the Bible which admits such limitations as imper- 
fect moral and religious ideas, maximum and minimum spirituality, 
and defective sources of historical information, creates considerable 
perplexity. 

It is the purpose of this article to examine the tests which may be 
applied to determine the genuineness and value of alleged inspiration. 
Can we distinguish definitely between an inspired utterance and one 
that is not inspired? Or do the facts compel us to correlate inspired 
utterances with the normal rational powers of man? Is it possible to 
find in the books of the Bible evidence of an inspiration which is totally 
absent from other literature? What are we to think of the assertions 
of some men today that they act and speak under the direct guidance 
of the Holy Spirit? These are some of the questions which earnest 

' Outline of Christian Theology, 38. 

2 Systematic Theology, 1, 211. 

3 Revelation and Inspiration (Scribner, 1gto). 
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inquirers are asking. What tests of inspiration may be applied so that 
faith may not be at the mercy of uncontrolled emotion ? 


I. THE JEWISH DOCTRINE OF AN INSPIRED CANON OF SCRIPTURE 


Christianity inherited from Judaism the conception of a sacred 
literature given to the world by men who spoke under the special 
guidance of the Spirit of God. The splendid utterances of the 
prophets kindled the faith which enabled the remnant of Israel to 
withstand the disintegrating influences of post-exilic times. As 
generation after generation passed without the dawn of that political 
glory which the prophets had foretold, faith was kept alive by the 
belief that in spite of adverse appearances the prophetic message 
was nevertheless true. No matter how discouraging might be the 
actual situation; no matter how history might contradict the religious 
hopes of the people; the inspired promises of God’s prophets could 
not fail. These centuries of Jewish history saw the development of a 
theory of inspiration which enabled faith to ignore the challenge 
of current history. When events seemed to prove Jewish hopes false, 
it was possible to insist on the infallibility of the message which God 
had delivered to his servants of old. Thus it came about that to be 
religious meant to believe in the divine authority of the Law and the 
Prophets. 

The exact character of the inspiration which produced these 
sacred books was usually not accurately defined. Philo and Josephus, 
following the Platonic conception of ecstatic inspiration, suggested 
that the authors of Scripture were passive channels of a divine utter- 
ance.* But for Judaism in general, it was enough to be certain that 
in the books of the Old Testament one had the unquestioned Word of 
God. The development of an artificial system of exegesis, by means 
of which isolated texts were made to teach general religious or moral 
truths, served to conceal the data which would militate against a 
theory of infallible inspiration. The Scriptures became a collection 
of oracles rather than a record of historical religious development. 


_  4E.g., De special. legibus iv. 8, “‘For a prophet gives forth nothing at all of his 
own, but acts as an interpreter at the prompting of another in all his utterances, and 
as long as he is under inspiration, he is in ignorance, his reason departing from its 
place and yielding up the citadel of his soul, when the divine Spirit enters.” 
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Strictly speaking, there was no testing of inspiration. The doctrine 
of a specially inspired canon was simply assumed to be true. 


II. THE TESTING OF EARLY CHRISTIAN INSPIRATION 


The disciples of Jesus, like all loyal Jews, took for granted the 
authority and inspiration of the Old Testament. But after the day 
of Pentecost they were conscious that the Spirit was speaking in the 
present as well as in the past. They had an inspired Scripture; but 
they also had inspired men living and speaking among them. Any 
earnest and consecrated disciple might hope to receive a special 
message from the Spirit. To be “filled with the Spirit” was the 
ideal religious achievement. 

The problem which confronted the early Christians, then, was 
not at all like the problem which confronts a modern man who 
investigates the question of inspiration. We assume that men are 
not normally inspired. The inspired man is an exception. In the 
early church, on the contrary, the problem was set by the abundance 
of inspiration. Men claiming the possession of the Spirit could cite 
divine authority for deeds and words which might not be in accord 
with the ideals of the community as a whole. As time went on, and 
the body of Christian teaching became more varied, the necessity for 
determining how to distinguish between true and false inspiration 
became pressing. The apostle Paul, in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth chapters of I Corinthians, seeks to lay down some prin- 
ciples of control over those who are moved by the Spirit. Another 
writer advises caution with the significant words, “Beloved, believe 
not every spirit, but prove the spirits; because many false prophets 
are gone out into the world.”5 One of the most interesting sidelights 
on this problem of standardizing the utterances of inspiration is found’ 
in the Didache, where directions are given for distinguishing between 
a true prophet and a false prophet.° Here it is evident that the 


SI John 4:1. 

6 **Let every apostle that cometh to you be received as the Lord. But he shall 
not remain except one day; but if he remain three days, he is a false prophet. And 
when the apostle goeth away, let him take nothing but bread until he reach a place 
where he can lodge; but if he ask money, he is a false prophet. And every prophet 
that speaketh in the Spirit ye shall neither try nor judge; for every sin shall be for- 
given, but this sin shall not be forgiven. But not everyone that speaketh in the Spirit 
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claim of a prophet to be inspired was treated with great respect, 
but that the ultimate test was to be found in the ability of an alleged 
prophet to command the moral approval of the Christian com- 
munity. This passage and Paul’s advice in I Cor. xiv are significant 
in showing how necessary it was in the early days of the church to 
confront inspiration with rational and moral tests. While granting 
to every Christian the right to seek special inspiration and while 
listening with respect to one who believed himself to be filled with 
the Spirit, the wise leaders of the church insisted that the prophet 
should say and do the things which made for moral and religious 
welfare or else forfeit any claim to the allegiance of his fellow-disciples. 
Christian inspiration must be distinguished from /alse inspiration. 
The test was the practical one of power to edify. Any message was 
inspired which brought to men’s hearts a sense of God’s presence 
and power through faith in Christ. Without this practical result 
mere ecstasy was discredited. 


Ill. THE CATHOLIC TEST OF INSPIRATION 


The inroads of pagan thought into the church under the alluring 


forms of Gnosticism made it imperative that the teachers in the church 
should be required to maintain the “faith once delivered.” One 
result of this crisis was the elaboration of the conception of a closed 
canon of Christian Scriptures. To guard against the perversion of 
the faith, decisive appeal was made to the original form of doctrine 
as set forth by the inspired apostles. The simple tests suggested by 
Paul and by the Didache were not deemed sufficient. Many a heretic 
could speak to “edification.” Many a community would welcome 
and tolerate a gifted “pneumatic.” The only way in which to be 
sure of the truth seemed to be to restrict the gift of inspiration to the 
apostolic circle.’ 

is a prophet; but only if he hold the ways of the Lord. Therefore from their ways 
shall the false prophet and the (true) prophet be known. And every prophet who 
ordereth a meal in the Spirit eateth not from it except indeed he be a false prophet; 
and every prophet who teacheth the truth, if he do not what he teacheth is a false 
prophet Whosoever saith in the Spirit, Give me money, or something else, ye 


shall not listen to him; but if he saith to you to give for others’ sake who are in need, 
let no one judge him” (chap. 11). 


7 This is interestingly shown in the so-called Muratorian Fragment, where the 
religious value of the Shepherd of Hermas is admitted; but such value does not entitle 
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In this restriction to the apostles of the right to be the author of 
a scriptural writing it became possible to exclude from places of 
influence those who professed to have the Spirit, but who did not 
seem to teach in accordance with the ecclesiastical interpretation of 
the original gospel. The theory was formulated that Christ took 
pains to select those to whom the Spirit should be given, and that 
these inspired men preached everywhere the true doctrine. The 
books which they wrote are, of course, inspired. But their oral 
teaching was equally inspired; and authoritative appeal was made 
to the inspiration of the apostolic doctrine embodied in the rule of 
faith and to the secret tradition committed to their successors, the 
bishops.* The test of inspiration thus becomes external. One has 
only to ask whether a teaching which claims to be inspired actually 
comes from one whom Christ appointed as his apostle and to whom 
he gave the requisite endowment of the Spirit. And since the true 
apostles appointed their successors to whom was committed the cus- 
tody of apostolic truth, it is only within the church that one can gain 
reliable information concerning the limits of inspiration. The voice 
of the apostolic church decides everything. Is there really any testing 
at all in Catholicism ? 


IV. THE PROTESTANT TEST OF INSPIRATION 


When Luther challenged the right of the church to determine 
what one ought to believe, he challenged at the same time the right 
of the church to tell us what books are inspired. We are no longer 
to hold the books of the Bible as sacred because the Catholic church 
tells us that they are the work of prophets or apostles. Since the 
church has proved herself to be in error on other points, we cannot 
be sure that she is not wrong on this point also. Protestantism, there- 
fore, made necessary a different test from that which Augustine 
employed when he said, “I should not believe the gospel, did not the 
authority of the Catholic church move me thereto.” Nevertheless, 
it to a place in the canon, for Hermas lived too late to be numbered among the scrip- 


tural prophets, and he cannot claim apostolic authority. (‘‘Neque inter prophet[as] 
complet[as] numero, neque inter apostolos in finem temporum potest.’’) 


8 See Irenaeus iii. chaps. 1-4, and Tertullian, De praescr. haer., for the first clear 
statement of this Catholic theory. 


9 Cont. epist. Manich. 5. 
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the early Protestants were at one with Catholics in their conviction 
that faith rests on the Word of God rather than on the reasonings of 
man. There was no abandonment of the idea of inspiration; there 
was simply the recognition of a different test of inspiration. 

This test was found in the realm of practical religious efficiency. 
Luther required that the Word of God should be able to prove itself 
by its actual power in the soul. He insisted that whatever preaches 
Christ (was Christum treibt) so as to bring religious assurance is genu- 
inely scriptural, even if it were written by a Judas or a Pilate. On 
the other hand, since the epistle of James did not seem to him to bring 
that religious assurance which he expected in the Word of God, he 
called it “an epistle of straw.”'° He saw no evidence that the Apoca- 
lypse was the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Calvin elaborated this practical religious test into his famous 
doctrine of the “inner testimony of the Spirit.” Only God himself 
can attest his written Word. We must seek the authentication of 
God’s own assertion. The Catholic church Calvin believed to be a 
human institution, and hence liable to human error. God’s direct 
assurance to the heart of the believer is the ultimate test of the inspira- 
tion of scripture." 

As is well known, Luther in his early enthusiasm exercised con- 
siderable freedom in criticizing the accepted canon of Scripture. But 
when such freedom was exercised by those whom Luther disapproved, 
he saw the danger of allowing so subjective a test. Consequently, 
in his later controversial writings, he attempted to retain the divine 
authority of Scripture as a whole. Calvin, after outlining the test 
which was described above, is certain that the entire Bible will thus 
commend itself to men. Later Protestant theologians sought to 


10 Vorrede zum N.T. Erlanger Ausgabe, 63, 108 ff. 


tr “For as God alone is a sufficient witness of himself in his own word, so also, 
the word will never gain credit in the hearts of men until it be confirmed by the internal 
testimony of the Spirit. It is necessary, therefore, that the same Spirit who spake by 
the mouths of the prophets should penetrate into our hearts, to convince us that 
they faithfully delivered the oracles which were divinely entrusted to them 
Therefore, being divinely illumined, by the Spirit, we believe the divine original of 
the Scripture, not from our own judgment or that of other men, but we esteem the 
certainty that we have received it from God’s own mouth by the ministry of men to 
be superior to that of any human judgment, and equal to that of an intuitive percep- 
tion of God himself in it.”—Jnstitutes, I, chap. 7. 
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strengthen this doctrine of the integrity of the Bible by elaborating 
the strict theories of verbal inspiration, according to which the authors 
of Scripture were mere amanuenses of the Holy Spirit. Little by 
little the test which Luther originally proposed was disregarded. In 
the place of the direct inner testimony of the divine spirit, came the 
appeal to human theories of inspiration. In their zeal to defend the 
authority of the entire Bible, scholars lost sight of the fact that they 
were abandoning the one element in the Reformation doctrine which 
differentiated it from Catholicism. That element was the belief in an 
immediate divine authentication of the Word of God in the heart of 
the believer, in contrast to the mediated authentication by the fallible 
voice of the Catholic church. 

Now, to substitute the human theories of Protestant theologians 
for the human theories of the Catholic church means to eliminate the 
distinction between the Catholic and the Protestant tests. When 
a scholar’s reasoning today throws doubt upon the accuracy of bib- 
lical statements, his departure from the original Protestant ideal is 
immediately recognized and disapproved by orthodoxy. What is 
not so clearly seen is that the defense of the truth of the Bible, if it 
be the product of human scholarship, is just as signal a departure from 
the original Protestant ideal of an immediate divine authentication 
of the biblical message. The moment one ceases to be spontaneously 
certain of the truth of a biblical statement, the moment it becomes 
necessary to argue one’s self into the acceptance of the Bible, that 
moment one has ceased to apply the original Reformation test. And 
it makes only a formal difference whether on the basis of human 
reason one affirms or denies the biblical doctrine. In either case 
rationalism has been substituted for immediate divine illumination. 
“Tt is acting a preposterous part,’ said Calvin, “to endeavor to pro- 
duce sound faith in the Scripture by disputations.” 

A thoroughgoing application of the Reformation test would thus 
mean the abandonment of a priori attempts to demonstrate the equal 
inspiration of all the Bible, and would involve the inquiry as to just 
what messages have the inherent power to convince the soul that God 
is speaking. So far as I know, this original Protestant test has never 
been conscientiously tried, save by a German theologian, who 
attempted to ascertain just how much of the Bible either evokes a 
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response in the soul of man, or proclaims Christ.'?_ The reader of his 
investigation perceives at once that large portions of our canonical 
literature are excluded by this test. Moreover, the standard is too 
subjective to yield any fixed results. What appeals to one reader 
of the Bible with divine power may not move another. The only 
certain thing is that the consistent application of the original Protes- 
tant test of inspiration would make it impossible for us to retain the 
canon of the Bible intact. Moreover, the question would immediately 
arise whether we should not admit into the selection of inspired 
Scriptures many utterances not found in the Bible. On the basis 
of this Protestant test, which would more immediately prove its 
inspiration: the Book of Leviticus or Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ? 
How would Psalm 109 compare with some of the hymns of the church ? 
The fact that Protestant theologians have not consistently employed 
the test which Luther and Calvin proposed shows their conscious 
or unconscious recognition of the fact that it would not yield the results 
demanded by the older conception of the authority of the canonical 
Scripture. An objective canon of Scripture cannot be maintained 
by a subjective test. 


Vv. THE TEST OF HISTORICAL CRITICISM 


Strictly speaking, historical criticism cannot deal with anything 
which lies outside the realm of history. The historian cannot, as 
a historian, investigate the metaphysical question as to the reality 
of a supernatural influence. He can simply show the historical facts 
concerning the origin of biblical books, so far as these are to be 
ascertained from the sources at our command. But in so doing the 
historical investigator can answer the question whether the biblical 
writings claim for themselves such inspiration as is demanded by 
the theories of theologians. 

An inductive study of the Bible reveals the fact that very few of 
the biblical books lay claim to any special inspiration. The prophets 
of Israel, indeed, spoke under the compulsion of the divine Spirit. 
Paul in some of his utterances believes himself to be in the control 
of the Spirit, and hence able to discern truths beyond the reach of 
the natural man.'’ But not all of his counsels in his epistles bear 


12 Gess, Die Inspiration der Helden der Bibel und der Schriften der Bibel (1891). 
13 E.g., I Cor., chap. 2. ; 
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the stamp of this divine certainty. The Apocalypse (concerning 
the value of which there has been so much doubt in the history of the 
church) is unequivocal in its claim to be derived from supernatural 
inspiration. But not one of the historical books of either the Old or 
New Testament gives any information which would justify us in 
assuming that they were not written according to the methods of 
literary composition current in their day. Indeed, Luke emphasizes 
the process of careful examination of existing records from which he 
compiled his own gospel. The historical books of the Old Testament 
make frequent reference to other books (now lost) which readers are 
advised to consult for fuller information. In short, the ecclesiastical 
theory of the inspiration of the Bible as a whole is untenable in the 
light of the facts recorded in the Bible itself. 

But this is not all. Historical investigation discovers also that there 
are writings outside the canon of Scripture which lay explicit claim 
to divine inspiration. The Shepherd of Hermas recounts in detail 
the coming of the heavenly visitant bringing a book which the author 
copied without understanding its meaning. Fifteen days later, by 
special revelation, he received the power to interpret it. The second 
and third parts of the work profess to contain simply what was dic- 
tated by the heavenly shepherd.'* There could scarcely be a more 
explicit assertion of divine inspiration than this. Why, then, should 
it not be included in the canon of inspired Scripture? We have 
already cited the opinion of the so-called Muratorian fragment on this 
question. We find several apocryphal books, such as the Revelation 
of Moses, Revelation of Esdras, Revelation of Paul, etc., taking 
the form of a direct communication of divine truth from heaven. 
Mohammed declares the Koran to have been written in heaven and 
revealed to him by the angel Gabriel.'S Within the past century in 
our own land Joseph Smith, Madam Blavatsky, and Mrs. Eddy have 
all professed to bring to man inspired truth. As compared with 
some of these non-canonical books, the Bible makes very modest 
claims. 

The results of historical investigation, therefore, make it impossible 
to draw a sharp line between the books of the Bible and other 


14 See Vision II, chaps. 1-4, and Vision V. 
15 See Suras 85, 87. 
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writings as respects their claim to divine inspiration. We have 
in the Bible exactly what we have outside, so far as the evidence 
goes—viz., some writings which allege that they were produced 
under the influence of divine inspiration and others which make 
no such claim. We find that the book in the Bible which makes 
the most explicit declaration of its divine origin (the Apocalypse) 
has encountered great opposition to its admission into the circle of 
sacred books; while others which lay no claim to special inspiration 
have been unanimously cherished and honored. Thus historical 
scholarship, like the Protestant test of religious efficacy, does not 
justify a rigid distinction between biblical and non-biblical writings 
on a basis of inspiration. 

This does not mean that inspiration is denied to the Bible. It 
simply means that we cannot put the writings of our canonical Scrip- 
tures in one class and declare them to be inspired throughout, while 
all other literature is declared to be uninspired. To deny the inspira- 
tion of the great prophets of Israel would be possible only by ignoring 
their own testimony and discrediting the convictions of religious men 
through the centuries since the days of the prophets. But what may 
be said of Jeremiah can scarcely be said of the Chronicler, either 
historically or religiously. Nor can we deny to Mohammed or to 
Joan of Arc all share in the experience reflected in the biblical Apoca- 
lypse. The facts revealed by historical inquiry compel us to abandon 
that distinction between canonical and uncanonical books which has 
usually been presupposed. 


VI. THE TESTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Modern psychology is rescuing us from the barren rationalism of 
the eighteenth century, in which an intellectual “reason” was exalted 
to the supreme place. In recent years, psychologists have taken 
seriously the task of investigating occult phases of psychic activity. 
Indeed, when Professor James published his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, it seemed to many readers that he had laid altogether too 
much stress upon exceptional and extreme forms of religion. But 
it may be regarded as a scientifically established fact that certain 
mysterious powers manifest themselves in consciousness with such 
frequency that it is vain to deny their presence in human experience. 
The occasions of psychic activity are so many and so varied that we 
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are coming to the conviction that our consciously organized mental 
processes constitute only a portion of the entire life of the soul. The 
prominence of discussions concerning the “subconscious” or “sub- 
liminal” self and the investigations of the Society for Psychical 
Research are indications of the seriousness with which scientific minds 
are confronting the occult aspects of psychical activity. 

So far as psychology is concerned, the fact of inspiration (as an 
experienced conviction of possession by a superhuman spirit) is 
established beyond all controversy. The genuineness of the experience 
of being “possessed”? is unquestionable. But this psychological 
experience occurs most frequently where there is a low grade of civi- 
lization and intelligence. Indeed, in China demoniacal possession is 
so common and so genuinely believed to be due to the activity of 
spirits, that Dr. Nevius held that there was a real indwelling of evil 
spirits in the persons afflicted.*° The oracles of Greece, originally 
believed to be due to real inspiration, gradually became discredited 
with growing culture. Today men who assert themselves to have a 
special indwelling of the Spirit are likely to betray fanatical traits 
which prevent more thoughtful religious men from crediting their 
alleged inspiration. 

Nevertheless, there are plenty of instances of apparently occult 
knowledge which deserve and receive careful consideration from 
psychologists. Instances abound of geniuses who can produce 
extraordinary work without being able to explain how it is done. 
Hypnotism and trance reveal unsuspected capacities for apprehen- 
sion and achievement. These glimpses into the deeper possibilities 
of psychic life open the way for the theory of a genuine communication 
of truth from a superhuman source, and have been made the basis 
for a doctrine of divine inspiration supposedly based on scientific 
demonstration.'?7 If by telepathy one person may suggest ideas 
to another, or if through a medium in trance a spirit from another 
realm can communicate with mortals, why should we not expect 
the communication of thought from God to man to take place with 
some frequency in human history ? 

16 See his Demoniac Possession in China. 

17 E.g., Professor George L. Raymond, in his book The Psychology of Inspira- 


tion (Putnam, 1907), attempts to justify the conception of a supernatural communica- 
tion of truth by appeal to hypnotism, telepathy, and other psychic phenomena. 
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Thus there are psychologists who attempt to establish some actual 
connection between the human spirit and the divine so that transfer 
of thought may take place. Professor James, in his Varieties of 
Religious Fx perience, has used language which has often been con- 
strued in this way.'* Perhaps the most persuasive exposition of 
this idea has been given by Professor Rufus M. Jones.'9 He uses 
the favorite simile of submerged mountain peaks, only the tops of 
which are visible above the surface of the water. In like manner our 
conscious life is only the small portion which is not submerged. The 
subconscious, however, is continuous with the clear field of ordinary 
thought and action, but it reaches down into unexplored depths. If 
we go deep enough, we find that every single personal life is con- 
nected with all other personal life in the depths of the subconscious, 
exactly as all mountains are united on the submerged floor of the 
ocean. Thus any life may receive in mystic experiences and in 
inspiration genuine communications from the universal source of 
personal life. Professor Jones, however, is careful to insist that the 
real fests of such inspiration must come from the total social life in 
which the individual finds himself. “That which is ‘of God’ in 
our lives and that which is revealed of him in our word and deed must 
fit into this spiritual order of our common humanity and must prove 
its value by promoting and advancing this order.”?° But other 
expounders of this ontological mysticism have not always been so 
careful. ‘Taking the symbols by which psychologists seek to make 
clear the fact of the “wider self” as if they were actual scientific 
terms, it is possible to construct a most alluring philosophy of inspira- 
tion.?! From this point of view, while it is necessary to employ some 


18 E.g., “The subconscious selj is nowadays a well-accredited psychological entity; 
and I believe it is exactly the mediating term required.’’ It is quite easy for one who 
is eager to pass to ontological aspects of religion to take the word ‘‘entity”’ very liter- 
ally, and to picture some actual physical organ by which the superhuman gains access 
to the soul. 

19 Social Law in the Spiritual World (1904). 

20 Op. cit., 201. See also the suggestive book by J. H. Leckie, Authority in 
Religion (1909). 

2t On this pseudo-metaphysical use of psychological figures of speech, see the 
keen criticisms of Professor Coe in “‘ Religion and the Subconscious,” American Jour- 
nal of Theology (July, 1909, 337 ff.), and in ‘‘The Sources of Mystical Revelation,” 
Hibbert Journal, VI (1908), 359 ff. 
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rational tests in order to distinguish the victim of mental disease 
from the truly inspired man, we may nevertheless believe that there 
are men whose utterances are due to an actual communication from 
the divine over-soul. 

But even if this essentially mystical conception of revelation be ac- 
cepted, we have still to ask concerning the relation beween the deliver- 
ances of the inspired “subliminal” consciousness and the rational 
convictions of normal consciousness. The tendency of modern 
psychology is to insist upon the close interrelation between these two 
aspects of mental life. If the ideas which come in moments of ecstasy 
are not in sympathy with the ideas and feelings which accompany 
normal experience, this lack of harmony is a reason for distrusting either 
the one or the other state of mind. Either the ecstasy is regarded as 
pathological, or else the ordinary experience must be reshaped so as to 
interlock with the “inspired” views. The essential point is that both 
the intuitive, inspirational moments and the processes of careful reason- 
ing and meditation are essentially aspects of one and the same mental 
life. Indeed the most striking difference between the irresponsible 
“dreamer of dreams” and the man of seemingly inspired insight is 
in the fact that the latter by sane and conscientious thought and 
reasoning furnishes the mind with material out of which true judg- 
ments may be formed in moments of insight. 

In other words, psychology, like historical criticism, makes no 
rigid distinction between the occult and the normal processes of con- 
sciousness. Just as dreams are made up of elements of our experiences, 
so inspiration cannot put into consciousness ideas which are totally 
unfamiliar. The sort of ‘inspiration’ which utters itself in unintel- 
ligible ejaculations is rightly discredited. The religious fervor of 
ecstasy, if it cannot be carried over into normal life and used positively, 
is destructive of character. The tests which psychology applies 
lead us to value a psychic state less for its uniqueness than for ‘its 
capacity to minister to life as a whole. And those universal processes 
of feeling, thinking, and judging which have been built up through 
long centuries of race-experience are likely to minister most effec- 
tively to human needs. To be sure, the facts of genius and the whole 
realm of sudden insights rightly evoke admiration. Life itself is far 
richer than our philosophies would indicate. But we estimate these 
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deeper experiences most truly, not when we try to isolate them, but 
when we integrate them into the total content of experience.?? 

The results of modern scholarship thus bring us to a position very 
similar to that of the early Christians with respect to the gifts of the 
Spirit. There was then no closed canon of Christian inspiration. Any 
man had perfect freedom to place himself among the number of 
inspired men. But the demands of religious edification served to 
eliminate the fanatics and to push to places of leadership those whose 
inspiration was a part of a well-rounded religious life. 

As a matter of fact, the traditional distinction between inspired 
and uninspired writings is generally ignored in practice. Every 
Christian makes his own collection of sacred utterances, into which 
he puts those portions of the canonical Scriptures which nourish his 
spirit, and into which he admits hymns and poems and confessions 
of faith derived from all centuries and from every land. This is 
not to deny the fact of inspiration. It is rather to gain a larger con- 
ception of its importance. It means that one shares the spirit of the 
New Testament Christians and of the Protestant reformers in refusing 
to close the book of God’s revelation. Whoever so speaks that men 
are enabled to carry into their daily life the consciousness of the divine 
presence should be received as a spokesman of God. It is by the 
' fruits of the Spirit that the presence of the Spirit is to be known. 

22 On the intimate relation between seemingly occult religious inspiration and 


the ideals generated by social conscience see Irving King, The Development of Religion, 
chaps. xii, xiii. 


JAR-BURIAL CUSTOMS AND THE QUESTION OF 
INFANT SACRIFICE IN PALESTINE 


W. H. WOOD, Pa.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Did the Israelites offer up human sacrifices, especially of children ? 
Students of this problem have awaited anxiously the results of the 
excavation work in Palestine because it was hoped that therefrom some 
knowledge would be gained of the religious practices of the people 
who were dispossessed of their land by these Hebrew conquerors. 
If the Canaanites kindled upon their altars “the sacrificial fire” 
or by any other means offered their gods a human sacrifice, then it 
was argued that a strong presumption would be created that early 
representative Hebrews such as Abraham and Jephthah reveal by 
their acts the prevalence of the practice among their own people. 
From this standpoint then, as well as from the scientific, the question 
of present interest is: Did the Canaanites offer up human sacrifices 
to their gods ? 

An unqualified affirmative answer has been received from Mr. 
Macalister, director of the British work at Gezer, based on his inter- 
pretation of the unique find made “in the earth underlying the temple 
area” of that ancient city. This “cemetery of infants deposited in 
large jars” when carefully explored produced such positive evidence 
that the conclusion was reported at once: “that we have here to deal 
with infant sacrifices is, I think, so self-evident that it may be assumed 
without argument.” This opinion has not since been changed but - 
has been further affirmed by the other Palestinian excavators, Pro- 
fessor D. E. Sellin and Dr. Schumacher, and also by the distinguished 
Father Vincent of Jerusalem, author of “Canaan d’dpres l’explora- 
tion récente.” 

The description of the discovery as given by Mr. Macalister may 
be summarized as follows: In the earth underneath the temple area 
were found a number of large jars, each of which contained, besides 
the infilling earth, the bones of either a young infant or a child up to 
166 
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six years of age; the bodies had not been mutilated; they had been 
deposited in the jar usually head downward; the jars were full of 
earth which there was reason for believing had been put in at the time 
of burial; in four cases the bones showed some traces of fire; the usual 
food and liquid vessels accompanied each burial. 

These observations, strengthened by the opinion of Robertson 
Smith that in human sacrifice “effusion of blood was normally 
avoided,” immediately produced the conviction that these infants had 
been “suffocated—perhaps smothered in the earth with which the 
jars were filled,’ and therefore the Canaanites followed the practice 
of sacrificing their first-born children to their gods. 

The attributing of this inhuman practice to these early settlers 
in Canaan does not however seem to rest on sufficient grounds to be 
decisive. Three serious objections to the evidence produced and to 
the interpretation in general may be raised; and further we believe 
another interpretation or theory may be proposed which will better 
explain all the facts. 

First: The evidence as read from the discovery itself and presented 
by Mr. Macalister is too indefinite and illogical to carry conviction. 
What evidence could be obtained from those “excessively delicate 
bones” that the body had suffered no mutilation? If it was only 
usually that the body had been deposited in the jar head downward, 
what about the cases where the position was reversed? Would 
the hypothesis of death by smothering suit all other positions as well ? 
Was the position of the bones the same in the cases where these 
showed traces of fire? If so, was not then the method of introducing 
the body incidental? Is there among the Semites or among the peoples 
of the world an analogous example of a sacrificial death by means of 
smothering? Does the burial in the sacred place necessarily incline 
one to expect to find sacrificed victims ? This can hardly be, because 
of the well-known custom of the Babylonians and Persians. 

These difficulties are however increased when we seek the evidence 
that the earth was put in the jars at the time of burial and did not 
find its way there by accident. Most of the jars were not supplied 
with covers—a fact which immediately creates a difficulty for the 
theory; for if the smothering of the victim were the end sought, and 
the head was not always placed downward, we should expect that a 
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cover would be needed. Mr. Macalister himself was not certain on 
this point, for he reported “Whether the earth was put in at the time 
of burial or washed in afterward, I could not certainly decide from 
the indications afforded; there is reason, however, for believing 
that it was put in at the time of burial.” This “reason for believing” 


AN EGYPTIAN IBIS TYPE OF JAR USED FOR CHILD BURIAL 
MUMMY POT AT GEZER 


came from the fact that at el-Hesy some buried jars had been found 
filled with sand, which sand was different from the earth in which 
the jars lay buried. From the likeness of the burials at these two 
places, then, there seemed to be sufficient ground for drawing the 
above conclusion. 

But while the analogy fails to stand because at Gezer it was earth— 
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earth, too, like that in which the jars lay—and not sand which filled 
the jars, Mr. Macalister is also guilty of a circulus in probando argu- 
ment. When the jars at el-Hesy were first explored there was nothing 
from the character of the contained bones to tell whether they were 
animal or human. Since, however, those found at Gezer were cer- 
tainly human it was argued that those at el-Hesy were of infants too. 
Thus when a doubt was raised concerning the el-Hesy find it was 
decided by reference to Gezer; when now evidence is needed to 
settle a point at Gezer reference must be made to el-Hesy. The 
vital point at issue thus seems to.need further confirmation. 

Second: Even if the archaeological evidence be indecisive, still a 
presupposition in favor of this interpretation might be urged if there 
were unquestioned proof that the practice of child-sacrifice existed 
among the Semites in general or even among the Israelites. But on 
this point there is at present too much divergence of opinion to render 
available evidence. As far as is known the only cases where the 
practice prevailed are those of the Carthaginian Phoenicians and the 
Israelites during the short period of the time of Ahab, which appear- 
ances may doubtless be credited to the influence of the Baal cult. 

Third: Mr. Macalister has not proved that these temple-area 
burials differ in any essential respects from other jar-burials in 
Palestine or elsewhere in the world. Without the knowledge of the 
latter the theory is unchecked at the very beginning, for what was 
found was not “infant sacrifice’? but “bones of infants buried in jars.”’ 

The other thesis, then, which may be proposed is that these Gezer 
burials are but another case of jar-burials and nothing further is 
needed for their explanation than a knowledge of the latter. To 
maintain it a comprehensive study of jar-burial customs must be 
undertaken. 

JAR-BURIAL CUSTOMS 


The term jar will be taken as including all vessels such as the urn, 
bowl, saucer, pot, vase, pithos, amphora, and the like where there is 
a general resemblance and where the same burial principles obtain. 

The countries from which evidence may be gathered include 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Greece (including Troy, Crete, and 
Cyprus), Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Great Britain, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, America, and Palestine. 
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In Egypt the indigenes, to use De Morgan’s terminology, made use 
of both hemispherical, bowl-shaped urns and rectangular tubs, which 
they either crushed down over the doubled-up body or set upright 
in the earth after the body intact or in parts had been inserted. Good 
covers were provided when the upright position was chosen. No 
definite order was followed when the body was inserted into the urn. 
The size is not given, but some were large enough to cover a full- 
grown adult in a doubled-up posture. No orientation as to the posi- 
tion of the head was observed. 

The later Egyptians embalmed their dead and in the special 
vessels called canopic jars found a convenient secondary sarcophagus 


After Schumacher 


JARS FROM THE SANCTUARY AT TEL-EL-MUTESELLIM CONTAINING THE 
BODIES OF CHILDREN 


for the parts of the body removed in the embalming process. These 
jars with their contents were set in the tomb under or near the larger 
sarcophagus. Another use and a very extensive one was also found 
for the jar in the burial of such sacred animals as the ibis, cat, jackal, 
hawk, serpent, or rat. For these either the canopic variety was 
chosen or those of ordinary use. The suitability of the jar was also 
discovered for the safe burying-away of historical papyri. In the 
tomb of Rameses II such a find was made and in tombs on the western 
bank of the River at Thebes the Greek papyri of the Turin collection 
were discovered so provided for. 

The pre-Semitic peoples in the valley of the Euphrates practiced 
cremation, but used the jar as the depository for the ashes or charred 
bones. The whole was then buried away in an “Aschengrab.” 
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A variety of vessels were chosen, mention being made of the oblong 
tub, the pot, the bowl, the goblet, the urn, the cup, and the pithos- 
shaped one, i.e., a vessel long and egg-shaped, with a short, thick 
neck. These were quite small in size and were chosen from those 
in everyday use. The position of the jar when found was either 
upright or horizontal, and when the former was chosen an attempt 
was made to keep out the surrounding earth by means of a cover of 
broken pottery. This was, however, not always successful. The 
customary deposits of food and drink in jars were found near these 
burial urns and some articles of personal adornment were discovered 
mingled with the bones in the burial jar. 

Mr. Koldewey, who conducted excavation work at Surghul and 
at el-Hibba, thought he could see eine Art von Entwickelung from the 
primitive, cup-shaped vessels to the beautiful, egg-shaped, goblet- 
like ones; also an evolution from the oblong, tub-shaped variety to 
the later anthropoidal sarcophagus, basing his conclusions on a 
study of the vessels and also on the depth at which each variety was 
found. But this seems untenable because the evidence shows that 
the vessels of ordinary use were those employed and hence they had 
not been chosen for burial purposes because of their form; and, 
further, Dr. Peters showed later that vess«ls of all these varieties 
were to be found in all strata, hence no argument could be based on 
the depth at which each was found. 

When we come to the Semitic period cremation disappears, but 
the use of the jar for inhumation continues. The terminology used 
by Layard, Loftus, Peters, and others includes simple jars, urns, 
or bowls, double-urn, beet-shaped jar (like those found at Gezer), 
goblet-shaped, baby’s bath-tub, and tub. 

An ordinary specimen of the beet-shaped type would measure 
three feet in height by eleven to twelve inches across the mouth, while 
a bowl or urn was one foot six inches across the mouth and of 
the same depth. Such vessels appeared in all strata from that 
dated 2500 B.c. to the upper dated 500 8.c. The question as to how 
a good-sized child, to say nothing of an adult, found a resting-place 
within this small compass is answered by the excavators in such 
expressions as that “the remains had been thrust in” or “crammed in 
with effort” or “the body had been previously broken up” or “there 
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was no rule except to get the body in.” Thus it was that not only 
single, i.e., one body to a jar, but also partial and plural burials were 
made. 

In some cases an attempt at clothing the body had been made. 
No rule was observed in the placing of the remains in the jar. Infants 


After Peters and Taylor 
BURIAL JARS FROM NIPPUR AND MUGHEIR 


1. A sarcophagus for a child made by placing two jars end to end and cementing them together 
with bitumen. 
2. A specimen of the best-shaped bitumined jars used for burial at Nippur. 


were inserted either head or feet first. One description given by 
Peters of a double urn-burial is especially interesting: 


Half a meter lower than this . . . . was another coffin consisting of two 
urns, the lower of which measured 0.95 m. in height and 0.75 m. in diameter 
at its largest point; and the smaller 0.60 m. and 0.55 m 
two skeletons in the larger urn, their heads at the bottom and their backbones 
along opposite sides. 


There was no fixed rule for the providing of each vessel with a cover. 
Peters found some earth in some of the urns but judged that it had 
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fallen in through the absence or fault of the cover. The jars when 
laid away were placed in no special position. The place was either 
directly in the earth, in the ground floor beneath a house, or in one 
curious case in the mouth of a slipper coffin. 

Concerning the location of the burial-ground, this was a point on 
which the Babylonians and Assyrians as well as the Persians were 
never in doubt. Jt was always at some sacred place. So strong a 
hold did this custom have that the Assyrians transported their dead 
to Babylonia to have them find their last resting-place in an espe- 
cially historic and sacred spot. The nearer the temple, too, that one 
could be buried the greater was the satisfaction. A striking illustra- 
tion of this is also given by Peters: 


The best specimens of the beet-shaped coffins . . . . were found on the 
temple hill (Nippur) near the surface. One found on the outer wall-line of the 
temple lay on its side. The mouthpiece had been broken off to admit of the 
insertion of the body of a child and then replaced. At another point on the 
same outer line of walls . . . . was a similar jar lying on its side. 


No different customs were observed with the jar-burials from those 
of the more developed coffin. The jar was in every case the “coffin” 


and not the “place” of burial. It was chosen from the vessels in 
everyday use. This excluded the looking for any religious or local 
ideas which might exert an influence on the form, but Peters thought 
he could perhaps see an evolution in the size of the vessel chosen, 
However he added, “To the last the old customs linger and we find 
in the latest strata bodies broken in pieces and thrust into narrow- 
necked jars.” It may be added here as a fact of history that the an- 
thropoidal form originated with the Egyptians and it was under this 
influence that the Greeks first introduced such coffins into Babylonia. 

The jar was also used here for burying tablets, a silver plate, clay 
figures, armlets, as well as the usual food and drink offerings. 

A principle of prime importance emerges from the study in this 
quarter, viz., it was the jar which determined the form of the burial. 
‘The fact that the body of an adult would be severed first at the thigh 
and then again at the neck in order to admit of its being stowed away 
in a jar three feet high; that in other cases the body was jammed 
or crammed in; that in others a small body would occupy space 
enough for two or three; in still others one body would be provided 
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for by distribution in two separate jars or two jars would be joined 
end to end and bitumined together to provide the proper amount of 
space; and when the neck of the jar was too small to afford entrance 
for the body it was broken off and then later replaced—all go to estab- 
lish this point. 

The Greeks, Trojans, Cretans, Cyprians and the early inhabi- 
tants of Italy all made use of the jar for burial purposes, when either 
cremation or inhumation was the practice followed. The Cretans 
add a new method of preparing the body for burial, viz., skeletoniz- 
ing it. The body was first exposed till nothing but the bones remained, 
and these were then collected and buried in jars or earthenware sar- 
cophagi. In the case of children, however, they buried them directly, 
after the body had been placed in a jar, as evidence from Palaikastro 
and elsewhere goes to show. No earth was purposely placed in the 
jar with the body. The other principles observed elsewhere prevail. 

In connection with the study of the Grecian customs a statement 
made by Perrot and Chipiez must be corrected, viz., “ Earthenware 
sarcophagi are invariably found lying on their side whether in Chal- 
daea or in any other quarter of the globe.”’ This is disproven by finds 
made in Chaldaea, Crete, Germany, England, Palestine, and else- 
where. 

Nowhere in the world according to our present knowledge has the 
jar been so extensively used as in Germany and in Austria-Hungary. 
In both countries complete urn-burial grounds have been unearthed 
and also special spots for the burial of children only. The urns were 
always provided with covers and were set upright either in the sand 
or earth or on a flat stone. 

A phenomenon of special interest appears here in the use of fine, 
pure sand. This dry material in the cases of inhumation was 
first deposited in the freshly dug grave and then the urn was set in 
it. One burial hill of Roman date in Austria was found to consist 
of three distinct strata. The top one was a layer of deep, black earth 
extending to a depth of one German foot; then came a layer of yellow 
sand three to four feet deep, under which again was a layer of white 
sand. The urns in an upright position were found only in the yellow- 
sand layer. The idea seems plainly to have been to find a dry resting- 
place for the urns. This conclusion is strengthened by the further 
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facts that when the urns were not buried in either the sand or earth 
but in stone-built, chestlike rooms sand was first strewn over the 
bottom to a depth of two or three inches; and also when sand was 
wanting fine, dry, clay earth was used. Sometimes this sand or earth 
did find its way into the interior of the jar but it was never judged as 
having been purposely placed there except perhaps in the case where 
a man would throw a handful of earth on the dead as a means of 
purifying himself from any contamination he may have received from 
contact therewith. 

The Fensterurn, the Gesichtsurn, and the Hausurn raise interest- 
ing questions because of their form, but otherwise with their use the 
regular customs were observed. 

From the few facts known the tall jar figures most largely among 
the finds made in Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
No new light, however, comes for the subject in general. 

The barrows of Great Britain when overturned showed the depend- 
ence of the early inhabitants on the jar as a burial vessel. The one 
fact of significance here is that the jar was deposited in the mound 
either upright or inverted, but never on the side. 

In America, according to Dr. C. B. Moore, the jar has been used 
from aboriginal times down to the present day, but only in the south- 
ern parts of the country. Single, plural, and partial interments occur. 
The position of the urn when deposited varied considerably. Some 
were covered, others not. The uncovered ones lay on the side. No 
burial-field exclusively for urns has been found. With one probable 
exception the urns were all of the domestic variety. 


[To be continued] 


STUDIES IN THE PSALTER 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


In the following studies it is proposed to discuss some of the present- 
day problems connected with the criticism and interpretation of the 
Psalter. These problems are of the most intricate and delicate 
description. The assumption of a definite attitude toward them 
involves a preliminary judgment upon the date and significance of 
practically all the rest of the Old Testament literature." In the 
space allotted it will be impossible to do more than sketch out 
what the more acute problems are, and what are the lines along 
which their solution may be expected. The critical position from 
which these problems will be viewed is, in its general outline, the 
position adopted in the Hastings Bible Dictionary and Driver’s Intro- 
duction. In other words the common standing-ground presupposed 
for myself and my readers in regard to questions outside the Psalter 
is that which scholars generally have agreed to adopt. 


THE NATURE OF THE PSALTER 


At the outset it is highly desirable to understand the exact nature 
of the book which we are to study. To what species of literature does 
it belong? Is it history, poetry, prophecy, wisdom? The name of 
the book will furnish the answer to this question. 

The earliest name for it of which we have documentary record is 
the Greek name preserved in the manuscripts of the Septuagint and 
in the New Testament, where it is called “Psalms” or “Book of 


1 To take a simple example: Ps. 8, a Davidic psalm, is based on the cosmology 
of Gen., chap. 1. It is probably safe to say that it is based on the document Gen., 
chap. 1, itself, ie., on the Priest’s code. On the other hand, Ps. 8:4 seems to be paro- 
died at Job 7:17; at least this is the natural interpretation and adds to the passage in 
Job a new and terrible force. Accordingly Ps. 8 would come after P and before Job. 
As P is usually assigned to the period of Ezra-Nehemiah, the inference is that Job 
would have to be brought down to the latter part of the Persian period at least. 
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Psalms.”’? This Greek word is the translation of the Hebrew word 
mizmor which is found in the titles of fifty-seven psalms and signifies 
a song sung to musical accompaniment. In its etymology the word 
might refer to any kind of a song, sacred or secular, but in its usage 
it seems to have been confined to sacred songs or hymns, as it occurs 
in the Old Testament only in the titles of the psalms. The name for 
the book in our present Hebrew Bibles is Sepher Tehillim, literally, 
“Book of Praises.” This name can be traced back as far as Origen 
and Hippolytus (ca. 200 A.D.+). The word “praises” cannot, 
however, have been used in its strict sense, for the psalms are by no 
means all of them praises. It was a technical term, as is indicated 
by the fact that it differs slightly in form from the ordinary word 
for “praises” in the Old Testament and was again undoubtedly 
intended to denote specifically religious songs which came to be used 
in the public worship. Hence our English term “hymn-book”’ is 
the most appropriate translation of the Greek word “psalms” or 
the Hebrew term Sepher Tehillim. 

The Psalter is accordingly to be studied as a hymn-book. As a 
hymn-book, there are three qualities which the Psalter is likely to 
have and which, on closer examination, it is actually found to pos- 
sess. The first of’ these it is important to keep in mind in our 
literary appreciation of its contents; the second and third have a 
direct bearing on our critical studies, for, unfortunately, they greatly 
complicate them. 

1. As a hymn-book the Psalter is a book of devotional poetry. 
In such poetry the religious interest is apt to dominate over the artistic 
interest. A great hymn is not necessarily a great poem. Sincerity 
rather than imagination, simplicity rather than fancy, are the prime 
requisites of a great hymn. The one indispensable literary quality 
for a religious poem, I should say, is dignity, which must be preserved 

2 Cf. Luke 20:42; Acts 1:20. In the Alexandrine manuscript of the LXX the 


book is called Psalterion, the name of the musical instrument being applied to the 
song which it accompanies. 

3 It is not found in the one secular song in the Psalter (Ps. 45). 

4 The regular plural for ‘“‘ praises” in the Old Testament is ¢ehilloth. At Ps. 72:20 
the LXX reads “hymns” and the Vulgate /audes (i.e., tehillim) instead of the “‘ prayers’’ 
of the Hebrew. This shows that “praises” were understood in a general sense of 
religious hymns. 
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even in the more intimate hymns, in order to prevent them from 
becoming sentimental. Isaac Watts furnishes us the key to his fame 
as a hymn-writer in the introduction to his Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs. Here he describes the principles that guided him in his 
“composures.” 


The metaphors [he tells us] are generally sunk to the level of vulgar capaci- 
Some of the beauties of poesy are neglected and some wilfully de- 
faced; I have thrown out the lines that were too sonorous and have given an 
allay to the verse lest a more exalted turn of thought or language should darken 
or disturb the devotion of the weakest souls. But hence it comes to pass that 
I have been forced to lay aside many hymns after they were finished, and utterly 
exclude them from this volume, because of the bolder figures of speech that 
crowded themselves into the verse which I could not easily restrain 
confess myself to have been too often tempted away from the more spiritual 
designs I proposed, by some gay and flowery expression that gratified the fancy; 
the bright images too often prevailed above the fire of divine affection and the 
light exceeded the heat. Yet I hope in many of them the reader will find that 
devotion dictated the song and the head and hand were nothing but interpreters 
and secretaries to the heart.s 


This touching sincerity and self-restraint have not been without 
their reward. As a poet Watts was not a shining success, though 
perhaps he was as well qualified to be poet-laureate as his con- 
temporary Nahum Tate, the author of the New Version of the 
Psalms of David. The “politer part of mankind” for whom Watts 
composed his Horae Lyricae have been somehow quite indifferent 
to these designedly literary effusions. But Watts’s hymns have sung 
their way into the hearts and lives of seven generations of English- 
speaking Christians and his fame as a hymn-writer is likely to abide. 
Robertson Nicoll is authority for the statement that Matthew Arnold 
pronounced “When I survey the wondrous cross” to be the greatest 
hymn in the English language.® In this hymn there are only two 
distinct metaphors. The first is: 


See, from his head, his hands, his feet 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down. 


5 Works, IV, 255 ff. 


6 To which I might venture to add the great paraphrase of Ps. go, ‘‘Our God, 
our help in ages past”? as a worthy companion piece. 
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This is sufficiently simple and obvious. The second is: 

His dying crimson like a robe 

Spreads o’er his body on the tree. 
Here the robe of the sovereign (the crown had just been alluded to) 
and the robe of the martyr (crimson, not purple) are subtly woven 
together in a truly great couplet where one can feel the irrepressible 
lift of the poetic imagination. But it is interesting to note that this 
stanza is printed in brackets in Watts’s works, and he explains that the 
parts included in these “crochets” may be left out in singing, as con- 
taining “words too poetical for meaner understandings or too par- 
ticular for whole congregations to sing.” In the present instance 
the “crochets” are undoubtedly a naive testimony to Watts’s own 
criticism in calmer mood upon the true poetic quality of his metaphor. 

With this finest hymn in the English language may be contrasted 

the popular and undoubtedly beautiful hymn of Dr. Holmes, “Lord 
of all being, throned afar.” Beautiful as it is, I venture to say that 
Watts would have felt called upon to exclude its bright fancies from his 
collection, if he had composed it, and the judgment of the “truly 
serious and pious souls” for whom Watts wrote will at once recog- 


nize the superiority of Watts’s hymn to that of the American poet. 
Even the politer part of mankind would probably feel constrained 
to say “Amen” to this judgment. 

This digression is intended to prepare the way for a criticism which 
Duhm has passed upon the literary value of the Psalms, which may 
at first, give offense, but which I am persuaded, is substantially 
correct: 


He who reads the collection in the original text, and perceives the dominance 
of the conventional and the extensive dependence upon older models, must be 
greatly shaken [viz., in his literary appreciation of the Psalms]. Of the designedly 
religious psalms many are only versified prose, many only a heaping-up of current 
phrases. 

This is not to deny that some of the most beautiful poetry in Hebrew 
literature is to be found in the Psalter, but we are not to be disappointed 
if this Jewish hymn-book, considered as a whole, has no great literary 
merit. It is primarily devotion, not art. But this is the secret of 
the popularity of the Psalter, as Duhm again points out, just as it is 
the secret of the success of Watts’s hymns. “The greatest part of 
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these,” Watts admits, “are suited to the general state of the gospel 
and the most common affairs of Christians.”” This may be taken as 
the main purpose which animated the collectors of the Psalter. They 
evidently sought to collect those hymns which were adapted to express 
the general level of Jewish religious thought and the needs of the 
majority of the Jews.7_ In such a collection we are not to look for 
the gorgeous imagery of the Song of Songs, the daring speculations 
or wonderful imagination of Job, the winged words of an Isaiah. 
These qualities may be found in individual psalms, but they will not 
characterize the collection. But our judgment upon the value of the 
psalms must not be influenced by the absence of these qualities. The 
judgment of piety and not of art is the judgment which must finally 
appraise the psalms. The testimony of religion, not of the Muses, is 
the competent testimony in this regard. 

2. The second characteristic of the Psalter as a hymn-book is 
of great critical importance to observe. Like all other hymn-books, 
it has been subjected to repeated and extensive redaction. Reverent 
Bible students, who might be slow to admit redaction in other parts 
of the Bible, should be able to admit it in the case of the Psalter 
without fear, as redaction is a constant phenomenon in this species 
of literature. The explanation of this is simple. In arranging 
hymns for public devotion, adaptation is often necessary. ‘There may 
be some verses in a hymn highly desirable to preserve, others in the 
same hymn for one reason or another desirable to dispense with. 
They may express a passing phase of theological thought or religious 
emotion, or contain an obsolete and therefore misleading expression. 
Sometimes musical necessities or even lack of space on the page may 
demand excisions and rearrangements. If the much-despised hymn- 
tinkerer could not exercise his functions, some very beautiful and 
precious hymns might have to be abandoned altogether because cer- 
tain verses could not be adapted to the hymn-compiler’s purposes 
or limitations, and real loss would result. Of course hymn-tinkering 
would be quite indefensible if a hymn were looked upon as a purely 
literary product, and if its uses were strictly literary uses. But this 
is not the case. A hymn-book in this connection should rather be 


7 Some of them may even be classed, so far as their literary merit is concerned 
with our own gospel hymns (cf. Pss. 86, 78, etc.). 
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looked upon as a devotional textbook, and hymns may be changed on 
precisely the same principles as a textbook may be changed. Its 
function is a public function and it may be properly adapted to meet 
the needs of different times and circumstances. It would probably 
surprise many who are not familiar with the history of our own hymns 
to realize how different the current forms of many of them are from 


their originals. 


As the subject is important to our discussion, let 


me illustrate it by a few examples drawn from the history of some of 


our most famous hymns.® 


In 1780 “All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” by E. Perronet, was 


first published in its complete form. 


In 1787 Dr. Rippon revised 


this hymn, and it is this revision that is the basis of the current form 


of the hymn at present. 


the variations from the original. 


I 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
To crown him Lord of all. 


2 
Let highborn seraphs tune the lyre, 
And as they tune it fall 
Before his face who tunes their choir, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Crown him ye morning stars of light, 
Who fixed this floating ball; 

Now hail the strength of Israel’s might, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Crown him ye martyrs of your God, 
Who from his altar call; 

Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


5 
Ye seed of Israel’s chosen race, 
Ye ransomed from the fall; 
Hail Him Who saves you by His grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


The italics in Dr. Rippon’s revision indicate 


(1) 1. ANGELS 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


(4) 2. MARTYRS 
Crown Him ye martyrs of our God, 
Who from his altar call; 
Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


(5) 3. CONVERTED JEWS 
Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race, 
A remnant weak and small; 
Hail Him who saves you by His grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


(7) 4. BELIEVING GENTILES 
Ye Gentile sinners ne’er forget, 
The wormwood and the gall; 
Go-—spread your trophies at His feet, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


5. SINNERS OF EvERY AGE 
Babes, men and sires who know His love, 
Who feel your sin and thrall, 
Now join with all the hosts above; 
And crown him Lord oj all. 


8 Most of the illustrations that follow are taken from Julian’s Dictionary oj H ym- 


nology. 
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6 
Hail him, ye heir of David’s line, 
Whom David Lord did call, 
The God incarnate, man divine, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Sinners whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall, 
Go—spread your trophies at His feet, 


(8) 6. SINNERS OF EVERY NATION 
Let every kindred, every tribe, 
On this terrestrial ball, 
To Him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 
7. OURSELVES 
Oh that, with yonder sacred throng 
We at his feet may fall; 
We'll join the everlasting song, 


And crown him Lord of all. 


8 
Let every tribe and every tongue, 
That bound creation’s call, 
Now shout in universal song, 
The crownéd Lord of all. 


And crown him Lord of all. 


Observe the attempt at a topical analysis indicated by the inter 
esting titles to each of the stanzas in Rippon’s version. For the sake 
of symmetry the second and third stanzas of the original, which are 
only an expansion of the first stanza, have been given up, together with 
the sixth stanza, which is not very obviously adapted to use by a 
Christian congregation. On the other hand the first two lines of the 
fifth stanza of the original, which is probably ,to be understood 
spiritually of the church in all ages, has been altered{to apply only 
to the Jews (note the second line particularly) for the sake of the 
topical sequence, and for the same reason “Ye Gentile sinners” has 
been substituted for “sinners.”? Stanzas 5 and 7 in Rippon’s version 
have been added, the latter retained in all our present forms of the 
hymn, and Stanza 8 of the original has been completely recast and 
bettered in Stanza 6 of Rippon’s. 

The first four lines of Wesley’s great hymn are as follows: 

Jesu, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly, 


While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high. 


These lines have always given trouble and the result has been “more 
than twenty different readings.”® To call Jesus the “Lover of the 
soul” has seemed to many too sentimental, and hence we have Jesu 
Rejuge oj my soul, Jesus Savior oj my soul, Father Refuge of my soul, 


9 Julian. 
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etc. Again the nearer waters have been perplexing and all sorts of 
emendations have been used to ease the meaning. Julian cites one 
revision by Kennedy, 1863, which reads as follows: 


Jesus Refuge of the soul, 

To Thy sheltering arms we fly, 
While the raging billows roll, 
While the tempest’s roar is high. 


In this version there are, according to Julian, “six alterations, each 
of which was made by a different person and at a different date.’’ 
Note especially the change to the generalizing the soul and to the 
first plural in order to adapt the verse to public worship. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the American Unitarian collection of 1863 the 
first line has been changed, clearly for dogmatic reasons, to: 


Oh Thou Lover of my soul 


Conversely the Unitarian hymn “ Nearer my God to Thee” has been 
in its turn revised in the interests of orthodoxy. Witness the 
doxology attached to it in Skinner’s Hymnal of 1864 as one of several 
examples: 
Glory, O God to Thee, 
Glory to Thee, 
Almighty Trinity, 
In Unity. 
Glorious Mystery, 
Through all Eternity, 
Glory to Thee. 


Another instance of a dogmatic revision is found in the following: 
The last verse of “A charge to keep I have” originally read: 
Help me to watch and pray, 
And on thyself rely; 


Assured if I my trust betray, 
I shall forever die. 


This original form is still retained in The Hymnal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church as adopted in 1871. But in the revision of 1892 
the somber knell of the eschatology of the last two lines has been 
changed into the following joyous peal of positive Christian service: 
Steadfast to walk on Christ’s dear way, 
And God to glorify. 
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As instances of changes due to aesthetic interests the following 
examples may be cited: The second line of the fourth stanza of “ Rock 
of Ages”’ originally read: 


When my eye-strings break in death. 


This unpleasantly suggestive line has never found favor and hence we 
have When my heart-strings break in death, When my eyelids sink 
in death, When my eyes shall close in death, and When my eyelids 
close in death. In the facsimile of the autograph manuscript of “ Abide 
with me,” the last stanza begins “Hold then thy cross... .” and 
so it appears on a leaflet on which it was first printed in 1847. In 
the Remains of the author printed in 1850 we find Hold there thy 
cross. Finally in a collection of miscellaneous poems of 1868 it 
appears Hold thou thy cross. It is an interesting query how far these 
three variants, “then,” “there,” “thou” may be due to copyist’s 
mistakes. 

The limitations of space are sometimes responsible for very curious 
rearrangements of hymns. In one collection I possess I find but 
four verses of C. Wordsworth’s ““O Day of rest and gladness,” and 
the four verses are divided into two hymns, though with a note that 
they may be sung as one. In the same collection only four quatrains 
are given of “There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” This hymn 
of Faber seems to be capable of endless permutations and combina- 
tions in the arrangement of its stanzas, which are derived from a 
poem of some length entitled “Come to Jesus.” Occasionally we 
even find stanzas of different hymns combined. Thus William 
Burkitt published in 1683 a hymn beginning “Jerusalem, my happy 
home” in eight stanzas. Stanzas 1, 2, 3, 4, are taken from the 
famous older hymn on this subject by “F. B. P.”’ (16th or early 17th 
Century). Stanzas 4 and 5 are taken from Daniel Burgess’ “Hymn 
on the Sabbath Day.’ Stanza 6 is from Shepherd’s Penitential 
Cries, Stanza 7 is from Mason’s Spiritual Songs (1683). This cento 
of Burkitt is at the basis of Jerusalem my happy home as it appears 
in many modern collections. 

If we turn from these modern instances to the earliest hymns 
for public worship which we possess, the ancient Sumerian and 
Babylonian temple hymns, we find the gentle art of hymn-tinkering 
already in full bloom. Thus Stephen Langdon writes: 


q 
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The (liturgical) service to Gula (in the Isin liturgy) so well expressed the 
idea of a public service that it was used in all parts of Babylonia and Assyria. 
Fragments of the most ancient psalms were worked into it and the fifth tablet 
made to express the scholastic dogmas of the entire pantheon.'° 


In other words it suffered a dogmatic revision. Similarly the service 
in use in the famous temple at Nippur was adapted for use in other 
Babylonian localities. 

Now the Psalter as a hymn-book is full of similar redactional 
phenomena. Some of these are more external and affect only the 
form of the psalms; some affect their meaning and significance. 

There can be no question, for example, that Pss. 42 and 43 were 
originally one psalm. The struggle after faith in Ps. 42 would remain 
abortive without the triumphant assurance attained in Ps. 43. The 
refrain common to both psalms, beginning 


Why art thou cast down, Oh my Soul ? 


binds them together by a formal bond and this is done even more 
subtly and beautifully by the little links of sadness, 42:30 in the first 
stanza, 42:9), 1ob in the second stanza, and 43:20 in the third stanza." 
Similarly Pss. 9 and 10 must have been originally one psalm. Ps. 9 
is undoubtedly an alphabetical psalm, but it only runs through K. 
Ps. 10 begins with the next letter, L, and, though much corrupted, 
the last four letters of the Hebrew alphabet appear at their appropri- 
ate places at the end of the psalm. It is clear, therefore, that Ps. 10 
must have been the continuation of Ps. 9. In the cases of these two 
groups of psalms (Pss. 42, 43 and Pss. g, 10) we have an editorial 
procedure exactly analogous to the division of “O day of rest and 
gladness” into two hymns, and with as artificial a result. Con- 
versely, we have instances of composite psalms, two psalms or portions 
of psalms being combined. Thus Ps, 108: 1-5 = 57:7—-11, and 108:6-13 
=60:5-12. Ps. 40 is a composite psalm; vss. 13-17 on internal 
grounds could scarcely have belonged to it, as in these verses the 


10 Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms (1909), Intro., xii, n. 2, and cf. xviii. 

11 By these links of sadness is beautifully shown how the inner victory of faith is 
attained in spite of the fact that there is no change in the singer’s outward environ- 
ment. Metrical considerations also suggest that 42:10b is to be supplied again after 
43:2b. If this be done and the suspiciously long line 42:8 be cut down, we will have 
in the Hebrew three stanzas of nine lines each, with the refrain at the close. 
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Psalmist prays to be delivered from distress, whereas in vss. I-5 
he gives thanks for a deliverance already experienced. This internal 
evidence is corroborated by the fact that Ps. 70 is the exact duplicate 
of the suspicious verses. While there is no external testimony to 
demonstrate the composite character of Ps. 19, there is general 
agreement at the present time that it has been compiled out of two 
independent psalms, a nature psalm and a hymn in praise of the Law. 
The very beautiful exposition of this psalm by Ruskin,'? based on 
the supposition of its unity, can hardly be regarded as a scientifically 
adequate defense of its unity. 

In these cases we have parallels to Burkitt’s compilation noticed 
above. The composite character of some psalms may take even a 
more exaggerated form. We find some psalms that are hardly more 
than centos of other psalm passages or passages from the prophets. 
I give three examples which have especial interest.'3 


A B C 
97:2, 3, 6; cf. 50:3-6 89:41 86:1; cf. 31:2 
4a; cf. 77:18 79:43 cf. 44:13 2; cf. 25:20 
4b; cf. 77:16 74:1 4b; cf. 25:1 
5a; cf. Mic. 1:4 5; cf. 89:46 6a; cf. 55:14 
6a; cf. 50:6 6, 7; cf. Jer. 10:25(!) 6b: cf | 28:2 
8; cf. 48:11 42:30 ( 130:2 
9; cf. 83:18; 47:2, 9 ms 115:2(!) ( 77:2 
12a; cf. 32:11a 11; cf. 102:21 | 17:6 
12b; cf. 30:4) 12; cf. 89:50, 51 8; cf. Ex. 15:11 
13; cf. 100: 3b 


11a; cf. 06:3 

cf. Jer. 32:29 
6:1 

Dt. 

14; cf. 54:3 

15; cf. 116:5 

16a; cf. 25:16 

16b; cf. 116:16 


The remarkable thing about Ps. 97 is that in spite of the fact that 
so many of its phrases have been borrowed from other psalms, they 


12 Modern Painters, Part VII, chap. iv, sec. 27. 
13 Cf. also Ps. 144 and Jonah, chap. 3. 
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have been fused together into a really vigorous psalm.'¢ The same 
thing is true of Ps. 79, which is usually considered to have sprung out 
of the Maccabean crisis. The same thing is not true of Ps. 86, which 
has very little poetic merit or individuality and yet is a Davidic 
psalm, according to the title. Again, the texts of the psalms have 
suffered many changes in the course of their history just as have the 
texts of our Christian hymns. Many of these are accidental, due 
to errors in transmission (cf. Lyte’s hymn cited above ?). Many of 
them are intentional. We have positive proof that such changes have 
taken place in the case of the duplicate psalms, Ps. 14=Ps. 53; 
Ps. 108= Pss. 57 and 60, and most notably of all in Ps. 1&8=II Sam., 
chap. 22. In the case of this latter psalm I have made a catalogue 
of some 108 variations in its 50 verses, or more than two to a verse. 
Many of these are only changes in the vowel-pointing; many more 
are undoubtedly instances of text-corruption. But a large number 
remain which are redactional changes. ‘Take for example the intro- 
ductory verses to this psalm. The italics mark the variants. 


Ps. 18 
Vs. 1. Ilove Thee O Jehovah my strength 
Vs. 2. Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer; 
My God, my rock in whom I will take refuge; 
My shield and the horn of my salvation, my high tower. 


II SAaM., CHAP 22 


Vs. 2. Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer, even mine. 

Vs. 3. God, my rock, in him will I take refuge, 
My shield and the horn of my salvation and my high tower, and my refuge, 
My savior, thou savest me from violence. 


Apart from the changes in construction it will be seen that there are 
various additions in the two recensions. These additions are evi- 
dently for the purpose of emphasis. They cannot all have been 
original, for in that case some of the lines would be metrically alto- 
gether too long. Hence various suggestions have been made by 
modern scholars to combine the two texts into a smoother and more 
perfectly balanced form. Dr. Briggs suggests the following: 


14 Cf. the Magnificat. 
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Psalmist prays to be delivered from distress, whereas in vss. 1-5 
he gives thanks for a deliverance already experienced. This internal 
evidence is corroborated by the fact that Ps. 70 is the exact duplicate 
of the suspicious verses. While there is no external testimony to 
demonstrate the composite character of Ps. 19, there is general 
agreement at the present time that it has been compiled out of two 
independent psalms, a nature psalm and a hymn in praise of the Law. 
The very beautiful exposition of this psalm by Ruskin,’? based on 
the supposition of its unity, can hardly be regarded as a scientifically 
adequate defense of its unity. 

In these cases we have parallels to Burkitt’s compilation noticed 
above. The composite character of some psalms may take even a 
more exaggerated form. We find some psalms that are hardly more 
than centos of other psalm passages or passages from the prophets. 
I give three examples which have especial interest.*3 


A B Cc 
97:2, 3, 6; cf. 50:3-6 es ides 86:1; cf. 31:2 
4a; cf. 77:18 79*4; Cl. 44:13 2; cf. 25:20 
4b; cf. 77:16 of 4b; cf. 25:1 
5a; cf. Mic. 1:4 53 Cl 89:46 6a; cf. 55:14 
6a; cf. 50:6 6, 7; cf. Jer. 10:25 (!) 28:2 
6b; cf. 
8; cf. 48:11 42:30 130:2 
1o; cf 
9; cf. 83:18; 47:2, 9 115:2(!) ( 77:2 
7; cf. . 
12a; cf. 32: 11a 11; cf. 102:21 17:6 
12b; cf. 30:4b 12; cf. 89:50, 51 8; cf. Ex. 15:11 
13; cf. 100:3b 
27:11 
11a; cf. 26:3 
11b; cf. Jer. 32:29 
56:13 
| Dt. 32:22 
14; Cf. 54:3 
15; cf. 116:5 
16a; cf. 25:16 


16b; cf. 116:16 


The remarkable thing about Ps. 97 is that in spite of the fact that 
so many of its phrases have been borrowed from other psalms, they 


12 Modern Painters, Part VII, chap. iv, sec. 27. 
13 Cf. also Ps. 144 and Jonah, chap. 3. 
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have been fused together into a really vigorous psalm.'¢ The same 
thing is true of Ps. 79, which is usually considered to have sprung out 
of the Maccabean crisis. The same thing is not true of Ps. 86, which 
has very little poetic merit or individuality and yet is a Davidic 
psalm, according to the title. Again, the texts of the psalms have 
suffered many changes in the course of their history just as have the 
texts of our Christian hymns. Many of these are accidental, due 
to errors in transmission (cf. Lyte’s hymn cited above ?). Many of 
them are intentional. We have positive proof that such changes have 
taken place in the case of the duplicate psalms, Ps. 14=Ps. 53; 
Ps. 108= Pss. 57 and 60, and most notably of all in Ps. 18= II Sam., 
chap. 22. In the case of this latter psalm I have made a catalogue 
of some 108 variations in its 50 verses, or more than two to a verse. 
Many of these are only changes in the vowel-pointing; many more 
are undoubtedly instances of text-corruption. But a large number 
remain which are redactional changes. Take for example the intro- 
ductory verses to this psalm. The italics mark the variants. 


Ps. 18 


Vs. 1. [love Thee O Jehovah my strength 

Vs. 2. Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer; 
My God, my rock in whom I will take refuge; 
My shield and the horn of my salvation, my high tower. 


II SaM., CHAP 22 


Vs. 2. Jehovah is my rock and my fortress and my deliverer, even mine. 

Vs. 3. God, my rock, in him will I take refuge, 
My shield and the horn of my salvation and my high tower, and my refuge, 
My savior, thou savest me from violence. 


Apart from the changes in construction it will be seen that there are 
various additions in the two recensions. These additions are evi- 
dently for the purpose of emphasis. They cannot all have been 
original, for in that case some of the lines would be metrically alto- 
gether too long. Hence various suggestions have been made by 
modern scholars to combine the two texts into a smoother and more 
perfectly balanced form. Dr. Briggs suggests the following: 


14 Cf. the Magnificat. 
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My crag, and my fortress, and my deliverer, 
My God, my rock in whom I take refuge, 
My shield and horn of my salvation, 

My savior, from violence thou savest me.'5 


In Ps. 18:7 we read: 


Then the earth shook and trembled, 
The foundations also of the mountains quaked. 


In II Sam. 22:8 we read: 


Then the earth shook and trembled 
The foundations of heaven quaked. 


Here we have a distinct change of figure. The version of Samuel 
thinks of the mountains themselves as being the supports of the sky 
(cf. Job 26:11). The figure is more difficult but also more forcible; 
the heaven as well as the earth is involved in the mighty cataclysm. 
Hence Samuel probably has the original reading. The phrase in 
the psalm may have been a reminiscence of Deut. 32:22, the only 
place where it again occurs, or it may have originally been an inter- 
pretative gloss, which finally displaced the original reading. Compare 
the substitutions for the difficult “nearer waters” in Wesley’s hymn. 
Again notice the change in the following: 


Ps. 18:47: And subdueth peoples under me. 
II Sam. 22:48: And that bringeth down peoples under me. 


The Hebrew verb in Sam. is a common verb and undoubtedly a sub- 
stitute for the very difficult form in the psalm which is only found in 
this one passage in the Old Testament. 
A variation of more importance than these purely rhetorical changes 
is found in the following: 
Ps. 18:43: Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the people; 
Thou hast made me the head of the nations. 


I Sam. 22:44: Thou also hast delivered me from the strivings of my people 
Thou hast kept me to be the head of the nations. 


The reading “my people” suggests civil war (cf. the implication as 
to native foes at 18:41 in the cry to Jehovah). The reading “the 
people” rather suggests foreign foes, especially in connection with 


1s The objection to this reconstruction is that the introductory Jehovah is omitted. 
This is improbable. 
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the second line. The LXX read the plural (‘the peoples”) in both 
the Vatican and Alexandrine MSS of Sam. and the Alexandrine MS 
of the psalm. The plural undoubtedly understands the reference 
to be to foreign peoples. It will be seen at once how important the 
point raised by these variants is to the historical interpretation of 
the psalm. 

In all the above instances the stylus of the ancient hymn-tinkerer 
is very obvious. The priestly or Levitical hand may be detected 
in liturgical additions to some of the psalms. Ps. 34:22 is a clear 
case. Ps. 34 is an alphabetical psalm. But after the letters have 
been followed through in order in vss. 1-21, an extra P line is added 
in vss. 22. This violates the scheme of the poem and hence cannot 
have been original. It is no doubt a liturgical addition. The same 
is probably true of Ps. 73:1 which does not belong either to the struc- 
ture or subject of the psalm. The psalm is a confession of an intensely 
personal experience. The first verse is intended to adapt it to the 
more general use of public worship (cf. the changes in Wesley’s 
hymn). Still other glosses are due to a desire to give more definite 
historical point to a passage. Metrical considerations enable us 
to detect the gloss at 74:9): “There is no prophet any more.” In 
the American Revised version it will be seen that all the verses of 
Ps. 74 but this verse and vs. 2 have only two clauses. The divergence 
in these two verses is metrically suspicious. Vs. gb is easily under- 
stood as an intrusion intended to explain vs. 9a more carefully. 
Metrical considerations suggest that vss. 5 and 6 in the same psalm 
are also glosses. The structure of these verses is pure prose. The 
parallelism which is the great principle of Hebrew poetry is absent. 
In these two verses alone in this psalm a punctuation mark is 
wanting after the first clauses and correctly wanting. 

But the revision of the psalms is often of a more far-reaching char- 
acter than in the case of the above illustrations and reflects varying 
theological opinion (cf. the Unitarian revision of “Jesus lover of my 
soul” and the orthodox revision of “Nearer my God to thee,” cited 
above). 

To begin again with the obvious and unquestionable cases, there 
is a whole group of psalms (vid. infra) in which the name Elohim 
(God) has been substituted for Jehovah. Of this fact we have 
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positive proof in the duplicates: Ps. 14=Ps. 53. The former uses 
Jehovah (Lord in A.V.), the latter Elohim. This change is due to 
theological considerations. In the post-exilic period the tendency 
arose to think more abstractly of God. The daring anthropo- 
morphisms of the earlier period were avoided. God was the ‘“‘God 
of heaven” (cf. the frequency of this name in Ezra and Nehemiah). 
Again with the break-up of the Jewish nation at the Exile, the old 
nationalistic religion tended to become universalized. Jehovah as 
the personal name of a national God was not adapted to these new 
religious ideas and hence the abstract Elohim came into use.’° Accord- 
ingly, certain psalms which originally spoke of Jehovah suffered an 
Elohim revision. In addition to the duplicate psalms already cited 
in proof of this, Ps. 45 may also be adduced, as it illustrates at the 
same time how valuable the supposition of redaction may become 
for exegesis. This is an Elohim Psalm. Its position in the Psalter, 
however, suggests that it was probably originally a Jehovah psalm 
redacted. Bearing this in mind let us turn to the sixth verse: 


Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 


This has always given difficulty. The psalm is addressed throughout 
to a human king (cf. vss. 9 ff., which refer to his marriage). The 
margin of the American Revision (“Thy throne is the throne of God”’) 
attempts to relieve the difficulty at the expense of all grammatical 
probability. Suppose, now, we substitute Jehovah for God. The 
difficulty still remains. But Jehovah in Hebrew looks almost exactly 
like the Hebrew verb “shall be” (TW"= Jehovah; 7"=shall be). 
The key to the difficulty is at once clear. The line originally read: 


Thy throne shall be for ever and ever. 


Whether through accident or intention, Jehovah became substituted 
for ‘shall be” and finally Elohim (God) for Jehovah. This read- 
ing passed over into the Septuagint and from there into the Epistle 
to the Hebrews 1:8, and so has come to play a part in Christology 


16In the LXX “Lord” was usually substituted for Jehovah, whence it passed 
in time into the Authorized Version. The Americzn Revised Version has reinstated 
Jehovah. This makes the Old Testament historically more accurate, but less ser- 
viceable for a book of devotion, The generalized ‘“‘Lord” is more appropriate to 
public worship in a Christian Church than the nationalistic name Jehovah. 
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(cf. Justin, Dial., 56, 63; Iren., Con Haer., III, 6). An interesting 
illustration of a dogmatic gloss is probably to be found at Ps. 73:17- 
20. The theory of the fate of the wicked advanced in these verses is 
the theory of Job’s friends and is quite out of keeping with the pro- 
found spirituality of the rest of the psalm. If these verses are elimi- 
nated, the “for” of vs. 21, which can only with difficulty be attached 
to vss. 17-20, will be found to take up the thought of vs. 16, the 
poetic structure of the psalm will be improved, and its spiritual 
significance distinctly increased.'7 

The above examples illustrate the influences to which all the 
psalms at one time or another have been exposed. We may therefore 
be morally certain that, just as our own hymns have been revised to 
an almost endless degree, so many of the psalms have been revised 
until they are as completely transformed from their originals as “ All 
hail the power of Jesus’ name” in its current form is from its original. 
Whether the originals can be recovered with any certainty it is not 
my purpose at present to discuss, but the importance of the assump- 
tion of redaction in determining the date and significance of the psalms 
is obvious. Take for example the two glosses noted above in Ps. 
74. The consciousness of the absence of prophecy in one of these 
glosses was one of the striking characteristics of the Maccabean 
period (cf. I Macc. 9:27; 4:46; 14:41.) Again the mutilations 
described in the other gloss, where quite possibly “doors” should 
be read instead of “carved work,” quite strongly suggest the mutila- 
tion of the temple gates at I Macc. 4:38. If these references are 
original, they make strongly in favor of the Maccabean origin of 
this psalm when taken in connection with other phenomena. Dr. 
Briggs has however recently sought to vindicate a much earlier -date 
for Ps. 74 by the supposition that the present form has been very 
thoroughly revised and adapted to Maccabean conditions. An even 
more notable and important case is that of Ps. 18. Is this psalm by 
David as its title assumes? But few scholars at the present time are 
hardy enough to claim Davidic authorship for it in its present form. 
The defenders of the authenticity of the psalm usually do so only 
on the assumption of extensive later accretions. Reserving the dis- 
cussion of this difficult question till a later date, I would only point 

17 Cf. Briggs, ad lec. 
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out that while the psalm appears to be the utterance of an individual, 
real or ideal, a community interest peeps through at vs. 27, which 
suggests that here, at least, it has been revised for public worship 
(cf. Kennedy’s revision of “ Jesus lover of my soul”). The preceding 
examples, taken almost at random, prove that our expectations of 
redaction in this ancient Jewish hymn-book are amply justified. The 
last paragraph has also shown that this fact of redaction complicates 
amazingly the problem of criticism. Before the dates of the psalms 
can be determined, their original forms must be discovered. 

3. The third peculiarity of the Psalter as a hymn-book will be dis- 
cussed in the next article. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE! 


REV. RICHARD M. VAUGHAN 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The Temple occupied a place of importance in the career of Jesus. 
His parents presented him, when a babe, to God within its courts. 
At the age of twelve years we find him in the Temple, the prophet- 
light on his face, as he heard and questioned the rabbis. The Temple 
was to him “My Father’s house.” Many times in subsequent years 
he had gone thither, although we never read of sacrifice or ceremonial 
on his part. The years showed him that the Temple was in many 
ways the center of ecclesiastical oppression, yet he was not hostile 
to the place. It was to him at the close of his ministry ideally “a 
house of prayer.”” The prophetic rather than the priestly aspect of 
the temple appealed to Jesus. He taught the people there. 

Tuesday of Passion Week marked the final break of Jesus with 
the Jewish leaders. Their opposition to him had steadily deepened 
for months, but now it reached its climax. On the previous day 
Jesus had driven the hucksters from the court of the Gentiles. The 
sale of sacrificial animals and the exchange of miscellaneous coin 
for the half-shekel, which paid the tax for the maintenance of the 
sanctuary was, doubtless, a monopoly which brought rich returns to 
the Sadducean masters of the Temple. Attack upon privilege is the 
path to the cross. Jesus was crucified because he attacked vested 
rights which were vested wrongs. There is no peril in fighting 
Carlyle’s “extinct Satans”; it is the real, contemporary ones that 
strike back. The Sadducean authorities determined to destroy 
Jesus. He was not ignorant of their plot against his life and he fore- 
saw its success. However prudential reasons had controlled him 
hitherto, he now cast them to the winds and freely uttered irreparable 
denunciation and urgent appeal. ‘ 

The day begins with the challenge concerning the authority of 

«This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-school Lessons for Sep- 
tember 4, 11, and 18. 
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Jesus. What right had he to assume jurisdiction in the Temple ? 
Jesus answered with a counter-question with respect to the authority 
of John the Baptist: Was it from heaven or from men? It was a 
dilemma, whose horns were both sharp—acceptance of John’s witness 
to Jesus or loss of the favor of the people who esteemed John a prophet. 
The only escape from impalement was undignified flight. According- 
ly they made the evasive reply, “We cannot tell.” Behind the query 
of Jesus was a profoundly spiritual conception of authority in religion. 
John the Baptist performed no miracles, nor did he ever receive 
rabbinic ordination. His authority inhered in the moral content of 
his character and of his message. He was the appropriate fore- 
runner of him who asserted that he would give his generation no 
sign save the sign of the prophet Jonah, a moral message instinct 
with the life of God. 

In three parables, grouped by Matthew, Jesus sets forth the real 
character of the opposition to himself. These parables are the Two 
Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the King’s Marriage-Feast. 
All are parables of warning. In the use of parables Jesus was master. 
Parable was a favorite method of putting truth in Jesus’ day. Some 
of the parables spoken in the Temple have their parallels in Jewish 
literature. The Book of Jubilees has a parable about wicked hus- 
bandmen, and in the Talmud are three parables similar to the parable 
of the wedding-feast and the wedding-garment. The point in each 
of Jesus’ parables was obvious. Sadducees and Pharisees perceived 
that he spake of them. 

The parable of the Two Sons arraigns the Jewish leaders for 
insincerity. Their professions and their deeds do not tally. They 
say and do not. They are unfavorably contrasted with the dis- 
reputable social classes. A father in tender words bids his two sons 
go work in the vineyard. The marginal reading for “son” is “child,” 
the word ¢eknon has in it an element of endearment. God asks only ~ 
that which is kind and good. The first son to whom he speaks frankly 
refuses, but later he repents his reply and goes to work. The other 
son glibly promises obedience, but he never enters the vineyard. 
The scribes and priests readily acknowledge that the first son alone 
did the father’s will. Jesus plainly tells the point of the parable. 
“The publicans and harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you.”’ 
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They heeded the divine summons, whereas the religious classes gave 
no heed. 

The first son was the publicans and harlots. Their manner of 
life had been a refusal of the service of God. But, at least, they 
were men and women of action. They possessed virgin wills. And 
the will is the citadel of personality. ‘The second son was the Jewish 
leaders. They were glib in promises. But their lives were super- 
ficial and their intentions came to naught. According to sturdy 
Samuel Johnson, hell itself is paved with good intentions. Perhaps 
we ought to call this parable the parable of the Man with an Infirm 
Will. Jesus certainly lays bare the most fatal disease in the realm of 
character, a flabby and unresponsive will. But correct opinions are 
not a substitute for right living; theology, for religion. The path of 
such a man is strewn with broken vows and unfulfilled promises, 
but he never gets anything done. 

In no other respect did Jesus so offend the respectability of his 
time as in his estimate of the relative sinfulness of sins. He was far 
from any palliation of sins of frailty, but it is plain that he adjudged 
them less fatal to character than are the sins of disposition. Upon 
the hard and loveless Pharisee Jesus outpoured his wrath. Recovery 
from fever is less difficult than recovery from paralysis. The great 
moralists of the ages agree with Jesus. Dante places sinners in the 
concentric circles of the Inferno according to their relative sinfulness. 
In one of the uppermost circles are carnal sinners, while in the nether- 
most place is Judas, whose sin is pride. Pride is isolation, and isola- 
tion is death; in fellowship alone is life. 

The parable of the Wicked Husbandmen is found in all the 
Synoptic Gospels. It exposes the hypocrisy of the leaders of the 
nation and foretells their doom. ‘The obvious meaning of the parable 
is in the words which are found only in Matthew, “The Kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” 

The vineyard is a type of Israel upon many pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Perhaps the most conspicuous use of the figure is in the 
song which is found in the fifth chapter of Isaiah. Of the vineyard 
which Jesus describes the question can also be asked, “ What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done in it?” 
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Relative to the conditions of the universal moral order God does his 
utmost for every nation and for every man; to believe less is denial 
of his perfect love. About the vineyard the owner planted a hedge, 
possibly the wild aloe, so common in the East. He dug a winepress; 
literally dug it in the solid rock. Travelers sometimes see a series 
of connected excavations in the rocky hillside which serve as vats for 
the wine. He built a tower. Sometimes a mere booth or hut sufficed 
for the watchman, sometimes a more permanent structure was erected 
which served also as a storehouse. There were three ways in which 
rental upon land was paid—in money, in a fixed proportion of the 
fruit, in a definite amount of fruit irrespective of the total yield. The 
last way is doubtless the one implied in the parable. God expected 
spiritual fruitage from Israel, a people for whom so much was done. 
To do justly, to love kindness, and to walk humbly with God, these, 
according to Micah, are the divine requirements. Large investments 
justify the expectation of commensurate results. 

The husbandmen, however, meet the demands of the owner’s 
servants with violence. It was thus the long succession of prophets 
were treated. The people stoned them, then whitened their sepul- 
chers. The owner at last made his ultimate appeal; he sent his son. 
Mark tells us that he was an only son, a beloved son. But the hus- 
bandmen, made presumptuous by the goodness which ought to 
have led them to repentance, seized the son and slew him. It is 
plain that Jesus understood the fate which awaited him. When he 
set his face sternly to go to Jerusalem the last time it was with the 
certainty that the irrepressible conflict between himself and the eccle- 
siastical authorities would end in a violent death. The parable is 
witness to the peculiar dignity which Jesus claimed for himself. He 
was not one servant more sent by God to Israel, he was a son, only and 
beloved. He does not classify himself with the prophets. The 
Johannine and the Pauline Christologies are germinal in some of the 
sayings of the Synoptic Gospels. He was first-born among many 
brethren and he was the only begotten son. Difference in degree 
may be so great as to constitute a difference in kind. Jesus is not 
merely first, but only. 

The punishment visited upon the wicked husbandmen was justly 
severe. In tragic ways the words of Jesus were fulfilled. The armies 
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of Titus, a few years later, destroyed the Jewish state. And the 
spiritual primacy of the race passed to the gentile peoples who 
embraced Christianity. It is they who are carrying the knowledge 
of the true God to the backward races. The Kingdom of God, asa 
pre-eminent possession, has been taken from Israel and has been 
given to other nations. Jesus, the rejected stone, has been made the 
corner-stone in the temple of human life. The passage in the Psalms 
referring to the discarded stone which was later accorded such signal 
honor, was evidently very familiar. Have ye not read “even” this 
scripture? Naught can displace the stone, it will break all who fall 
upon it, it will scatter as dust those upon whom it falls. The 
spirit of Jesus is ever the central, irremovable, glorious fact. 

The fate of the despisers of grace is the lesson of the parable of the 
king’s Marriage-Feast. It has some striking similarities to the 
parable of the Great Supper recorded in the fourteenth chapter of 
Luke. The parables, however, are distinct; one is a parable of grace, 
the other a parable of judgment. The parable recorded by Matthew 
is apparently a double one; the story of the Wedding-Garment is 
combined with the story of the Marriage-Feast. The same lesson 
is enforced throughout but with a twofold application—grace despised 
by those without and grace despised by those within. 

A feast is a favorite simile of Jesus in presenting the Kingdom of 
God. It appropriately expresses the satisfaction, fellowship, and 
joy of the Kingdom. Religion is not negation, deprivation, sub- 
traction; it is wholeness of life, conquest, multiplication. Its master 
word is not “surrender” but “consecration.”’ The meek inherit, 
not heaven only, but the earth. In the parable it is “the called” 
who are invited. According to eastern etiquette there was first a 
preliminary invitation, then later a definite announcement of the 
readiness of the feast. 'Toan Arabian the refusal of the second invita- 
tion was a deadly insult, tantamount to a declaration of war. We 
understand more clearly the severity of the King’s punishment when 
we recognize that the declination of his invitation was equivalent to 
treason. The called are none other than. the Jews. By the lips of 
the prophets God had given them preliminary invitation into his 
Kingdom. But they would notcome. Then “other servants” came, 
Jesus and the apostles, with the final, joyous summons to the better era. 
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The invitation was rejected. The mass of the nation, preoccupied 
with business cares, gave no heed. By their indifference they made 
light of it. The invitation had been accompanied, at the King’s 
command, by emphasis upon the attractions of the feast. The serv- 
ants were bidden not only to invite men but to state the ample pro- 
visions which had been made for their happiness. But the invita- 
tion was scorned. On the part of some there was open hostility. The 
servants of the king were shamefully treated and some of them were 
killed. The Acts of the Apostles, with its record of persecutions and 
martyrdoms, attests the truth of Jesus’ words. The vengeance of 
the king is expressed in oriental terms. There is incalculable loss 
and suffering in disobedience to God, in rejection of the gospel of 
Jesus. 

But the feast did not lack attendants. The king sent his servants 
to “the outlets of the ways” to invite all whom they found. The 
spacious phrase refers to outcast Israel and to the pagan populations. 
They, at least, respond and the festal hall is full. When the king 
comes in he finds a guest without a wedding-garment. It has been 
affirmed that it was customary for the host to provide robes for his 
guests, as eastern kings provide kaftans today. But whether this 
guest neglected the royal robe or simply omitted to don appropriate 
clothing at home matters not. His slovenly dress showed slight 
appreciation of the feast, it evinced disrespect for the host. Rude, 
raw, uncultured—such was much of the material from which the 
earliest citizens of the Kingdom were made. Paul’s letters to the 
Corinthians, with their disclosure of the character of some of the mem- 
bers ot the church, is commentary upon the man without a wedding- 
garment. Our responsibility does not end when we accept Christ; 
we must live worthily. And sins of thoughtlessness, inappreciation, 
are not light sins. One guest, inappropriately clad, alone is mentioned. 
But he represents a class. Many are called but few are chosen. 
In the aggregate there are a multitude who apparently accept the 
divine invitation and then prove unworthy. 

Jesus in the Temple not only utters three parables of warning, he 
answers three questions propounded by his foes. It was their policy 
to discredit him with the people. His popularity was most evident; 
the crowds had acclaimed him the son of David, acclamation in which 
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even the choir boys of the Temple had joined. Jerusalem, with 
its hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, was a powder magazine at 
Passover time. The temple clique dared not publicly arrest Jesus. 
It was necessary first to make him ridiculous and then to destroy him. 
Three parties were interested in his overthrow—the Herodians, 
Sadducees, Pharisees. They hated each other heartily but they 
made common cause against Jesus. 

The first question related to the capitation tax to Caesar. Judea, 
unlike Galilee, was directly subject to Rome. Among other taxes 
was a tax of a denarius, a “penny,” per capita. This Roman silver 
coin was-worth in our coinage about seventeen cents, the day’s pay 
of a Roman soldier in the days of Jesus. The Jews disliked to handle 
Roman coins, not only because of their restiveness under the Roman 
yoke but also because the coins with effigy of the emperor’s head upon 
them seemed a violation of the commandment concerning graven 
images. According to Mark, Jesus bade them “fetch” a penny; 
evidently they had none of the hated coins in their possession. The 
questioners tried to conceal their sinister motives. They sent some of 
their disciples with the apparently sincere question, was it right to 
pay the tax to Caesar? If Jesus said No, then the Roman authorities 
would punish him for treasonable utterance; if he said Yes, then 
patriotic Jews would repudiate him. 

The reply of Jesus recognized their duplicity. Matthew tells us 
that he termed them “hypocrites.”” They expected a categorical 
Yes or No. But sucha reply seldom does justice to a man’s opinions. 
It commits him to whole systems and programs and does not make 
proper distinctions. Jesus refused to receive a party label. ‘“‘ Render 
therefore unto Caesar,” said he, “the things that are Caesar’s; and 
unto God the things that are God’s.”” The reply gave the enemies 
of Jesus no serious advantage over him, but it pleased none of the pa - 
ties. It was, nevertheless, no mere evasion or platitude. It is the 
statement of a great principle universally applicable. Jesus certainly 
accepts the validity of political government. He was no gentle 
anarchist, no impracticable theocrat. The use of Caesar’s coins 
argued obligation to Caesar. If Caesar enables us to exchange goods, 
protects us, makes it possible for us to perform our communal 
tasks, then we owe something to Caesar and we ought to pay it. 
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But the obligation to Caesar is conditioned by our obligation to God. 
If there is conflict between what should be rendered to God and what 
is demanded by Caesar there is indeed but one decision possible. It 
was expressed by the intrepid apostles in the words, “We ought to 
obey God rather than men.”” The State, capital ‘S,’’ is divine; the 
powers that be are ordained of God. But the state, small “‘s,” is very 
human. In order to displace the actual state by a state more nearly 
approaching the ideal state, revolution as a last resort is sometimes 
justifiable. But as a rule evolution, rather than revolution, is the 
better way. The germinal elements of the new order lie at the heart 
of the old; Christians have ever been loyal citizens, but their gospel 
is a social ferment which makes changes inevitable. 

Then the Sadducees came with their question. They were the 
rationalists, the materialists of their day, deniers of the reality of 
spirit and of immortality. They were few in number but they were 
dominant in temple affairs. Their denials were a reaction from the 
crass doctrines of Pharisaism. According to the Pharisees, the resur- 
rection was practically a return to present physical conditions. This 
doctrine grew out of their earthly conception of the Kingdom; only 
by a resuscitation of their bodies could pious Israelites who had 
died prior to the establishment of the Kingdom share in its glories. 
As a caricature of the Pharisaic doctrine, the Sadducees had a 
coarse, stock-in-trade quibble based on levirate, brother-in-law, 
marriage. “Whose wife shall she be?” they triumphantly asked 
with respect to the septenary bride. 

On their premises the question was unanswerable. But Jesus 
denied their premises. They erred through ignorance alike of the 
implications of Scripture and of the power of God. Conditions 
in the future life are radically different from the present life, even 
though essential continuity is unbroken. Physical relationships no 
longer obtain: marriage ideally is a sacrament of the spirit. The 
Pharisee believed in physical reanimation, the Platonist believed in 
disembodied immortality, the Christian believes in resurrection. 
The spirit will have an instrument of its activities there as the present 
body is its instrument here. 

Why did Jesus believe in the risen, immortal life? ‘God is God 
of the living.” Centuries after their death, God calls himself, in 
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the present tense, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob. Then it 
must be that somehow, somewhere, they are living still. And, accord- 
ing to Jesus, this fact is proof of their resurrection, however apocalypse 
may picture resurrection in terms of dramatic futurity. Whoever 
has the capacity of friendship with God possesses such inherent worth 
that he cannot die. God cannot take us up into friendship with 
himself and then drop us into nothingness. The basis of faith in 
immortality is our sense of the dignity of human nature. Man’s 
marvelous endowments, his limitless capacity for progress, his inalien- 
able individuality, these vindicate the immortal hope. The measure 
of our hope is, therefore, our sense of the value of man. An utterly 
bad man, if such there be, cannot believe in immortality; he has no 
inner worthfulness as a basis of hope. We are sure of immortality 
in proportion as we share in the character of Him who died with the 
words of indomitable confidence on his lips, “‘ Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” 

The third question emanated from the Pharisees. It wasa thor- 
oughly characteristic question: “Which is the great commandment 
in the law?” The phrase signifies really, “Of what sort is the great 
commandment ?” What class of commandments is in the first rank ? 
Various answers were given to this question. Some said the cere- 
monial law was more important than the moral; the former was 
something due to God, the latter was due merely to man. It was even 
said that the rule with respect to the fringe on the garment was the 
supreme commandment. The rabbis stated there were 248 affirma- 
tive precepts, the number of the members of the human body, and 
365 negative precepts, the number of days in the year; in all there 
were 613 precepts, the number of letters in the decalogue. Such 
refinements were worthy of men who made God a glorified rabbi 
and who said that the Most High studied the law three hours a day 
and kept its rules. 

The reply of Jesus, the customary reply of the rabbis, is the 
noblest summary of human duty ever enunciated. It is in reality 
two quotations from the Old Testament (Deut. 6:5 and Lev. 19:18). 
The former quotation was repeated by pious Jews twice a day. 
Jesus adds the great generalization that love sums up both law and | 
prophets. Augustine echoed this teaching with respect to the ade- 
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quacy of love in the words, “Love and do what thou wilt.” The 
primary duty is love to God. He is more than the objectification of 
the Me; He is embodiment of all excellence, infinitely lovable. With 
heart, soul, mind, phrase is piled on phrase that the duty of love to 
God may receive supreme emphasis. The last term “mind” is a 
modification of the Deuteronomic phrases. Jesus introduces it, and 
therein is his estimate of the importance of the intellectual element in 
religion. Our love to God is not perfect, no matter how glowing it 
may be, until the mind is satisfied and enraptured with the harmo- 
nies of divine truth. The second commandment is second in vital, 
as well as in numerical, sequence. The way to love man is to realize 
God. Mark tells us of the scribe who spoke in approval of the exal- 
tation of inward character over outward observances. It was this 
scribe whom Jesus declared not far from the Kingdom of God. 

The three questions were answered, answered so keenly that no 
more were asked by the enemies of Jesus. But he determined to 
take the offensive. He attacked the current political conception of 
Messiahship. To his query with respect to the sonship of Messiah, 
they gave ready answer, “The son of David.” In their minds David 
was a political king, Messiah would be the same, a deliverer of the 
Jewish nation from political oppression. But Jesus thought of Messiah 
as king in a wider, nobler sense, a king who delivers from sin and 
regenerates humanity. He therefore quotes from Ps. 110, which 
everyone ascribed to David, the words in which David acclaims 
Messiah as “My Lord.” Manifestly, Messiah is more than earthly 
king if David gives him such title. The question of the authorship 
of the psalm has been much discussed. Its Davidic origin is denied 
by many scholars. Various positions are taken with respect to it. 
It is said that the words of Jesus certify its Davidic origin; he was 
master not only in religion but also in literary and historical criticism. 
On the other hand it is said that his words are an accommodation 
to his hearers’ ideas, an argument from their premises. Further 
the assertion is made that we have here an evidence of the limitation 
of knowledge of Jesus as a man of his time. The suggestion is also 
advanced that the original author introduces David as the speaker of 
the words Jesus quotes, words veritably spoken by David. 

The question of Jesus was never answered. The Pharisees had 
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been defeated in their own dialectics. They, not Jesus, had been 
humiliated in the eyes of the public. The day of questions was ended; 
henceforth they fought him with other and darker weapons forged 
by wounded vanity and boundless hate. Matthew records at length a 
discourse in which Jesus in words of flame denounces the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. It is not an indictment of the Jewish people nor as- 
suredly of many devout religious teachers. It pillories the legalistic, 
fanatical ecclesiastics then dominant, especially at Jerusalem, in 
temple affairs. And even so the discourse ends in words of passion- 
ate grief over the approaching doom of a city which was the center 
of such illimitable love and hope. John records a visit of certain 
Greeks to Jesus in the Temple and the words wherein Jesus de- 
clared that only through sacrifice could he win universal empire. As 
Jesus leaves the sacred precincts he notes the gifts which the people 
placed in the trumpet-shaped receptacles. More than the munifi- 
cent gifts of many who were rich was the gift of a poor widow, who 
cast in two mites, the smallest of coins, but it was all her ‘living. 
With this recognition of the loveliness of a pure, quiet, and gen- 
erous heart Jesus left the Temple forever. 
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Exploration and Discovery 


THE FREER MANUSCRIPTS OF DEUTERONOMY-JOSHUA 


Two years and a half have passed since Mr. Freer’s acquisition of 
Greek manuscripts of Deut.-Josh., Psalms, the Gospels, and the Pauline 
epistles was announced at the University of Chicago, December 30, 
1907. In the following February, the first authoritative account of the 
manuscripts, from the pen of Professor Henry A. Sanders, appeared in 
the Biblical World. Since that time Professor Sanders has been steadily 
at work upon the manuscripts, and he now publishes a collation of the 
Deut.-Josh. manuscript together with full introductions dealing with 
its paleography, contents, and type of text. Simultaneously with 
Professor Sanders’ extended monograph a facsimile edition of the Deut.- 
Josh. manuscript has been published, and, through the liberality of 
Mr. Freer, copies have been presented to leading libraries at home and 
abroad. 

The manuscript itself, we are told, is, with the other three, to be 
presented to the Smithsonian Institution, for the people of the United 
States. Scholars will be quick to express their appreciation of the 
beautiful facsimile edition so generously distributed among the leading 
American and continental libraries. American scholarship in particular 
will find satisfaction in the bringing of this noble manuscript to this 
country, in its presentation to the nation, and in its publication and 
distribution in this most desirable of all forms. Too much can hardly 
be said in recognition of Mr. Freer’s wise and tactful generosity in 
purchasing and publishing this manuscript, and in presenting it to the 
nation. 

We are less confident of the propriety of naming the collection the 
Washington Manuscripts, but here, as often elsewhere, we must defer 
to the judgment of the donor and the editor of them. Yet many will 
still prefer to call them the Freer Manuscripts, notwithstanding Mr. 
Freer’s reluctance to permit his name to be attached to them. The 
symbol ® has been agreed upon for the manuscript by the Cambridge 
editors of the Octateuch, Messrs. Brooke and McLean. 

It is unfortunate that the exact body of text each page preserves 
is not indicated by chapter and verse at the bottom of each page of 
the facsimile, as in the facsimiles of Sarravianus, Bezae, the Heidelberg 
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prophets, the new Alexandrinus, etc. Indeed, it is a long time since a 
biblical manuscript facsimile has appeared without such references on 
every page. A finding list is, it is true, included in the preface to the 
facsimile, but it hardly makes up for this purely mechanical omission, 
which will, we fear, needlessly embarrass the consultation of this splendid 
edition. 

It is a matter of regret that Dr. Sanders has not begun with his 
gospel manuscript, which gives promise of so much greater importance 
than the others. In dealing with the Deut.-Josh., however, he has 
shown characteristic patience and thoroughness. He has taken counsel, 
too, with numerous scholars, and their service is generously acknowl- 
edged. His monograph, The Washington Manuscript of Deuteronomy 
and Joshua (Macmillan, 1910), includes three admirable facsimile pages 
of the manuscript, which add much to its value and interest. It may 
be wondered whether in arrangement and proportion Dr. Sanders’ 
treatment might not have been more convenient, comprehensive, and 
compact. The discussion of provenance might have been more critical 
and constructive, and the chapter on contents might have begun with 
a concise statement of what the manuscript contains. We miss a concise 
technical description of the make and contents of the manuscript. The 
textual discussion begins with Dr. Sanders’ hexaplaric theory, which 
afterward proves to have no place in his charts of the manuscript’s 
affinities. Reference to the monograph will, however, be made easy 
when the volume is completed by the companion monograph on the 
Psalter, and the whole is suitably indexed. 

From the view now generally held that the Freer manuscripts, like 
the Berlin ones, came from the White Convent (Deir Abyad) near 
Akhmim, Professor Sanders continues to dissent, though without offering 
any very specific reasons, or suggesting any alternative source. He 
continues to connect the Freer Gospels with a church of Timotheus, 
in the mediaeval Convent of the Vinedresser; a position rather precari- 
ously based on the corrected form of the subscription at the end of the 
Gospels manuscript. In speaking of the manuscript of Paul’s epistles 
as the latest of the manuscripts, and assigning it to the fifth or sixth 
century, Professor Sanders seems to lose sight of the concluding quire 
of the Psalter, which Mr. Kenyon, with much probability, refers to the 
eighth or ninth. Indeed, it may be doubted whether Dr. Sanders is 
not too early in assigning the Deut.-Josh. manuscript to the fifth cen- 
tury, and preferably to the first half of it. It still seems to the present 
writer nearer to the sixth (?) century Homer palimpsest (Brit. Mus. 
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Ad. 17210) than it is to the Berlin P. 6794 or the Ephrem Codex; an 
impression which a study of the facsimile edition decidedly confirms. 

The margins of the Deuteronomy exhibit occasional markings, of 
three different kinds. There are first the usual lectionary marks épx(7) 
and téA(os) or ré(Aos), each occurring twice. There are also, in the 
side margins, two occurrences of the sign -— — Xpuords or xpyorov. 
Finally, a hook-shaped mark (J) occurs forty-six times, always at the 
left of the column of text. All these signs Professor Sanders interprets 
as lectionary, that is, as marking church lessons. 

Of these lectionary marks found by Professor Sanders in the mar- 
gins of his Deuteronomy, those marking lections in chaps. 1 (vss. 8-17) 
and 10 (vss. 14-21) (apxy and réAos) will be at once accepted. These 
two lections are marked in the usual way, and they are the only lections 
from Deuteronomy which still stand in the service of the Greek church, 
both being read on January 30, July 13, and December 18." A portion 
of these is also read on the seventh Sunday after Easter (usually in 
May) in honor of the holy fathers of the synod of Nicaea. Of these 
facts I am informed by my friend Mr. Martin Sprengling, to whose 
wide acquaintance with Greek lectionaries and other manuscripts I am 
much indebted. Professor Sanders has noted the appearance of these 
two lessons in a Paris lectionary (MS grec 243, Bibl. Nat.; A.D. 1133) as 
readings “belonging to the service in honor of the Tey’ dyiwv warépwv (the 
Holy Fathers of the IV Council) on the 16th of July ” (p. 28). Dr. Sanders 
has not quite understood the statement of the Paris lectionary. It is of 
course plain that the 318 fathers cannot be those of the IV council 
(Chalcedon), but are those of the I (Nicaea), and that is what the Paris 
lectionary really says. It is here giving (foll. 207 vo, 208 ro) the 
three Old Testament lessons for July 16 in commemoration of the holy 
fathers of the IV council (Chalcedon): My(vi) iovAtw wc tov aywv 
marépwv tis 8 avvddov: "Ev rH pey(ddy) eis 7d 
cigod(ov). After designating the three lessons by their opening and 
closing words, the lectionary indicates where they may be found 
written out in full: zpoeypddy ratra Ta dvayvoopata: TH mapapo(vy) 
ayiwy Tin dylwy matépwv év Nuxaia: xal That 
is, these same readings were read on another, earlier, day, in honor 
of the 318 Nicene fathers. Thus the Paris lectionary by no means 
confuses the Nicene fathers with the Chalcedonian. The occurrence 
of the expression «is 76 Avxvxdv in this lectionary is an interesting 
parallel to the late note at the head of Plate II: «is tiv prvjpnv 


1 These dates vary slightly with the Church calendar. 
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tav dyiwy matépwv eis TO Avxvyxov.. Dr. Sanders refers this note to the 
end of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century, and cer- 
tainly there is some papyrus evidence for so early a date; e.g., Oxyrhyn- 
chus P. 162 (=942), which Grenfell and Hunt refer to the sixth or 
seventh century. This lesson is still read, with Deut. 1:8-17, on July 
13, in honor of the 640 fathers of Chalcedon, and to that commemora- 
tion, or one in honor of the 318 fathers of Nicaea, this marginal note 
probably refers. 

The mark £ which stands opposite Deut. 18:15 and 20:1 (hardly 
19:21 as Dr. Sanders states) is interpreted as a lectionary sign, marking 
the beginning and ending of a lesson. Yet it is strange to use the same 
sign for both purposes; it is not easy to connect its second occurrence 
with the end of a lesson, since it stands squarely opposite the beginning 


- of 20: 1, not the end of 19: 21; nor is this by itself a usual lectionary sign. 


Further, the long passage (29 verses) that these marks inclose is unknown 
to the lectionaries. It seems more probable that these marks have only 
their usual force of xp(nor6v), marking each passage as, in the annota- 
tor’s opinion, profitable. In this connection Dr. Sanders refers to 
Origen, I Sam. Hom. III, as stating that “‘an Old Testament lection was 
too long to be read at a single sitting” (p. 29). As a matter of fact, 
but two of Origen’s homilies on Samuel-Kings seem to be extant. 
Nor would the present passage (Deut. 18:15—720:1), if it were a lesson, 
require such a testimony, for it could be read in five minutes’ time. 
Professor Sanders’ remark and reference are doubtless based on Swete’s 
statement (Introduction, 357) that in the homily ‘‘on the Witch of 
Endor (in I Sam. Hom. III) Origen complains that the O. T. lesson 
for the day was too long to be expounded at a single sitting.”’ This is 
quite a different matter. Moreover, it is not at all certain that a 
definitely fixed church lesson is here intended by Origen. The reference 
given is misleading; for Migne’s edition (cited by Swete, p. 429) it 
should be I Sam. Hom. II; and Klostermann makes it Hom. I. 

The 46 interesting marks (J) which another hand has scattered 
through the margins of Deuteronomy are also interpreted by Dr. San- 
ders as marking a series of lections. It must be owned that the evidence 
for this is not very convincing. The signs being alike, the reader could 
not tell whether a given sign marked the beginning or the end of his 
lection; nor indeed can Dr. Sanders. The signs are not happily placed 
for lections: The first reading would have to begin in the middle of 
what is in the English Bible a parenthesis. Some of them end in the 
midst of a sentence; some are not two verses in length; for one Dr. 
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Sanders can find no ending. Moreover, there is really no substantial 
support for these supposed lections in other lection systems; the partial 
and scattered coincidences Dr. Sanders cites are insufficient, and these 
supposed lections clash (in 10:17-19) with one of the manuscript’s 
undoubted lections, 10:14-21. In view of the further fact that these 
marks are unknown as lectionary signs, it seems impossible to accept 
Dr. Sanders’ ingenious explanation of them. It is altogether more 
likely that they indicate passages which the writer who made them 
found interesting, textually or otherwise, and to which he might wish 
to return. While no single principle of selection seems to have governed 
the scribe’s marking of them, it is a striking fact that many of these 
passages are quoted or referred to in the New Testament or the Psalms— 
the parts of the Bible then as now most generally familiar. Others 
are perhaps noted as merely curious. It seems more than a coincidence. 
that in so many cases the passages marked fall into groups of two or 
more, as though parallels within the book of Deuteronomy itself were 
being indicated. In form the mark may be related to the paragraphus; 
a mark somewhat similar, but angular, stands occasionally, usually at 
top or bottom of the column, in the margins of Alexandrinus, and it 
is not impossible that our annotator occasionally used this hook to mark 
what he felt should be a paragraph. 

The textual affinities of the manuscript are discussed by Dr. San- 
ders at some length. These seem to him to be different in the two 
books concerned. In Deuteronomy the new uncial stands nearest to 
A and F, B being the next of kin; in Joshua, it has most in common 
with A, B and F being less directly related to it. Dr. Sanders devotes 
much attention to the relations of his manuscript to Origen’s Hexapla, 
which he, in despite of ancient custom, prefers to‘call the Hexaplar. It 
is difficult to weigh the readings which Dr. Sanders identifies as Hexa- 
plaric, as most of them are not supported by Field’s edition, although 
that is the standard Dr. Sanders proposes (p. 33) to employ. It is 
evident that he has supplemented Field with other witnesses reported 
in the Holmes-Parsons edition, but upon just what principle it is not 
easy to understand. Students of the Freer manuscripts would have 
been helped by a fuller statement as to Dr. Sanders’ own method. As 
it is, the Hexaplaric elements which Professor Sanders seeks to establish 
are not convincing, and his explanation of them as marginal glosses of 
Lucianic origin which have crept into the text (p. 38) is more ingenious 
than necessary. 

The form $y which ® exhibits in Deut. 2:5 Dr. Sanders interprets 
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as a subjunctive, Sey, referring to Buttmann (1873), p. 46. A much 
fuller and more modern statement might have been found in Moulton’s 
recent Prolegomena, while Helbing’s new Septuagint grammar would 
have strengthened the discussion, and made it unnecessary for Dr. 
Sanders to appeal in support of his subjunctive Sey to the d¢n of Deut. 
28:24, 25, which is an undoubted optative, as a glance at the passages 
will show. The latest Septuagint grammar, that of Thackeray, it 
may be added, does not recognize a subjunctive dey in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Professor Sanders’ collation concludes his work. It is based upon 
Swete’s manual edition, and is carefully made and clearly printed. 
Very rarely has a difference escaped the collator’s eye; an examination 
of three or four chapters shows only that it is the first émOjoe of 
Deut. 7:15 which © replaces by émdfe, and that ©’s jpiv for Swete’s 
bpiv, Josh. 1:15, is unnoted. In this collation probably the most 
valuable part of Dr. Sanders’ work will be found. It means a consider- 
able addition to the most ancient textual materials for the reconstruction 
of the Septuagint text of Deuteronomy-Joshua, and while that task is 
so great and intricate that no single manuscript can be expected to 
dominate it, new materials are most welcome. It is fortunate that the 
facsimile and collation of the Freer manuscript have appeared in time 
to be used by the Cambridge editors, Messrs. Brooke and McLean, 
who have already published Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, and are 
soon to publish Deuteronomy and Joshua. Meantime we shall await 
with interest Dr. Sanders’ edition of the Freer Gospels, which promise 
to throw a new light upon the darkest part of New Testament textual 


study, the Western text. 


Epcar J. GOODSPEED 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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An Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. Revised 
Edition. By S. R. Driver, D.D. New York: Scribner. 
Pp. xxxii+577. $2.50. 


Biblical students of the English-speaking world, if not of all tongues, 
have long been greatly indebted to the ripe scholarship of Canon Driver. 
His Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament has been a school- 
master that has led many to a new knowledge and proper appreciation 
of the material and message of the Hebrew Scriptures. The author 
has had abundant witness of the popularity and worth of his work. 
The present edition was necessitated by the supply of the tenth becoming 
exhausted. The opportunity for revision thus afforded brings the volume 
up to date. 

The new edition is after the manner of the preceding one. No 
description need therefore be given of its style and plan and general 
contents. The words of the reviewers of the former volume may be 
applied to the present one in these respects. But since the last edition 
appeared many notable works on the Old Testament have seen the light. 
One might be pardoned for supposing that the labor of these men would 
alter earlier conclusions in an appreciable manner. In taking up the new 
volume one is struck by the insignificance and paucity of such instances. 
Even though the author may not accept all the positions whose emphasis 
has changed in a decade, or be supported in a given view by a majority 
of scholars, yet the detailed opinion of these men shows no tendency to 
other than slight deviation and might have received larger recognition. 
Of the new edition the author is privileged to say: 

The substance of the work remains as it was before, with merely occasional 
improvements in statement, and a correction of a few misprints. The principal 
and most numerous changes are those that have been involved in bringing 
the bibliography up to date, and in incorporating notices either of new facts 
that have been discovered, or of new views that have been propounded. 


This permits the author to do what in our judgment is worthy of 
earnest commendation. The book has not been reset or rewritten. 
The pages and the sections of the former edition have been retained. 
“The needful alterations and additions have been introduced on the 
stereot yped plates.”’ References to the previous edition by other authors 
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in their published works will not thus be nullified to the reader of the 
present volume. The method will save much confusion. 

The past decade has not lacked in competent and careful scholarship. 
Our author has either found that no conclusions have been altered, 
or he has refused to recognize new opinions. These latter being dis- 
carded in large measure by the changes in this edition, we are forced to 
recognize that a general practical unanimity has been reached on the 
contents and structure of the several books of the Old Testament. The 
stress of the earlier period has come to fruition in the unanimity which 
is free to undertake the task of exposition and elucidation. Criticism 


has tested its ability and is conscious of its strength. The author 
remarks: 


The consensus of so many acute and able scholars, of different countries, 
of different communions, trained independently in different schools, and 
approaching the subject with different theological and intellectual preposses- 
sions, cannot, as some would have us believe, rest upon illusion; it can rest 
only upon the fact that, whatever margin of uncertainty there may be, within 
which, as explained above, critics differ, there is an area within which their 
conclusions are deduced, by sound and legitimate logical processes, from a 
groundwork of solid fact. 


This is a great gain. The consistency of criticism has tempted the 
traditionalist to find his support in archaeology. The author adds a 
few pages to the preface of the old edition to expose the kind of arguments 
“which Professor Sayce has imaginatively attributed to the critics,” 
or to give some samples of how Dr. Orr “places a false color upon the 
facts.” This is commendable, inasmuch as the student should be con- 
vinced by unquestionable evidence of the untrustworthy nature of the 
arguments and conclusions of authors of this type, especially when their 
works are quoted in the bibliography of the book. 

The changes and new attitudes observed in the present edition com- 
prise a prominence given to Kennedy in “Samuel,” a few additions giving 
in some detail the opinions of scholars on certain problems, a few 
new evidences from inscriptions, and a statement appended to “ Daniel”’ 
consequent on the lexicographical evidence of the Assuan papyri. The 
latter is the chief feature of the new edition and the author closes the 
discussion as follows: 


In view of these facts, the statement that has been recently made, that 
the Aramaic “spoken in B.C. 500 from Babylon to the south of Egypt” was 


“identical” with the biblical Aramaic, and that consequently Daniel might 
well have written the Aramaic of the book which bears his name, is surprising. 
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It is in flat contradiction with the facts. To say nothing of the other differences 
—some of which are striking—the d in Daniel, in the cases specified, where not 
only Egyptian Aramaic, but all the older Aramaic, including that of Babylon 
itself, has 2, is alone sufficient to show that the Aramaic of Daniel is not that 
spoken either in Egypt, or in Babylon, in the age of Daniel; it is a different 
dialect, the most distinctive features of which disconnect it with Babylonian 
Aramaic altogether. The special resemblances with Egyptian Aramaic, 
not less than those with Nabataean and Palmyrene, may be reasonably 
accounted for by the proximity of Judah to these countries. 


A few claims of recent scholarship might have received a little more 
consideration. For various reasons we have commended the system of 
our volume, yet the task of retaining the pages and sections of the former 
edition may have been an unconscious handicap upon the author. There 
has been ever before him the conflict of space versus importance of 
material and amount of statement. Possibly the former has been too 
dominant and the work suffers thereby. But the volume will continue 
the confidence and usefulness of its predecessor. 

R. H. Move 


BRANDON, MANITOBA. 


Faith and Its Psychology. By WILLIAM RALPH INGE. New York: 
Scribner, 1910. x+248 pages. $0.75 net. 

The volumes that have appeared in the new series of handbooks entitled 
“Studies in Theology” are of very uneven value. That by Dr. Inge 
justifies high commendation. The book is worthy of more than one 
reading. 

The opening chapters on ‘‘Faith as a Religious Term” are rather for- 
bidding; and will tend to discourage the reader who lacks perseverance. 
A study of the word among the Greeks, in the Bible, and throughout the 
Christian centuries is in place and is carefully wrought out, but it lacks 
the interest that attaches to the rest of the book. The author’s freedom 
in questions of biblical criticism may be judged from his date for the 
Fourth Gospel: 1oo-120 A.D. But after the manner of an Englishman 
his terminology and way of putting things are nearly always conservative. 

Certain chapters are intensely interesting. Those on ‘‘Authority as a 
Ground of Faith” leave little to be desired. The criticism of Roman 
Catholicism, with its church-authority, and of orthodox Protestantism, 
with its book-authority, is trenchant and conclusive. The chapter on 
‘Authority Based on Jesus Christ” is not quite so satisfactory. ‘‘It is 
not strictly correct to say that the historical Jesus of Nazareth, whose 
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mission terminated when He ceased to walk and teach in Galilee and 
Judaea, is the primary ground of faith. To say so would be to adopt a 
static and not a dynamic view of faith. It would rivet our gaze on the 
past instead of on the future. It would commit us to a pessimistic view 
of the course of history” (p. 130). The attempt to isolate the records of 
the Galilean ministry as closing revelation is another example of the 
tendency to arrest the development of faith at a certain point, in order 
to gain the convenience of an unchangeable standard of belief and con- 
duct (p. 137). ‘‘The complete autonomy of the human spirit would be 
identical with perfect obedience to Christ” (p. 139). 

In the chapter on ‘‘Faith as an Act of Will” the author attempts to do 
justice to the several schools of pragmatism, with all of which he has 
small sympathy. He regards the Kantian antithesis between the specu- 
lative and the practical reason as wholly fallacious, and protests against 
the separation of faith from fact. ‘‘Faith demands the actual reality of 
its objects, and can never be content with a God who is only an ideal” 
(p. v). In more than one chapter the author’s keen analysis is turned 
upon Ritschlianism, but unfortunately the footnotes suggest that his 
acquaintance with Ritschlianism is largely through Orr’s able but unfavor- 
able exposition (The Ritschlian Theology). Roman Catholic modernism 
is discussed in a separate chapter as a type of pragmatism. Modernism 
as a philosophy is called forth by an abnormal situation and is untenable. 
But it may be questioned whether Dr. Inge does justice to this rich and 
powerful spiritual movement of modern times. Its representatives do not 
seem to be treated with the proper discrimination. For example, unlike 
Loisy, Tyrrell refuses to minimize the unique life and personality of Jesus. 
To him Jesus Christ was no mere idea. He distinctly severed his position 
from what he called the extreme left of the school of pragmatists. (See, 
for example, The Expositor, September, 1909, p. 222.) 

The discussion of ‘‘Faith and Reason” brings out the author’s an- 

‘tipathy to the recent tendency to disparage the intellect. He speaks of 
“this bugbear of ‘intellectualism.’”’ From his point of view “‘the intellect 
must play a larger part in the life of faith in the future than it has done 
in the past” (p. 201). His philosophical affinities are with the absolutists. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Aesthetic Ground of Faith” is especially good and 
suggestive. His realism is very marked. ‘‘Beauty is one of the funda- 
mental attributes of God, which He has therefore impressed upon His 
world. I hold it to be a quality residing in the objects, and not imparted 
to them by the observer” (pp. 203, 204). The beautiful is one of the 
chief avenues to the knowledge of God. ‘‘The worship of the true and 
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the beautiful is as much a worship of God as the worship of Him under 
the form of goodness” (p. 219). 

The closing chapter is on ‘‘Faith as Harmonious Spiritual Develop- 
ment.” Faith is a divine endowment of human nature which operates 
through our natural faculties. It impells us to look for a meaning in life. 
It seeks for molds to enter and often finds them in creeds presented as 
authoritative. It comes to its own by being experienced in a life which 
is full and rich and many-sided. Faithful devotion to any worthy pursuit 
opens to us avenues extending to the Infinite. 

In his Preface the author anticipates the criticism that he has ‘‘left 
rival constructions side by side in the form of patent inconsistencies.” 
He attempts only to clear the site for the new building and to get the 
materials ready. One feels that there is an unfortunate opposition in the 
following: ‘‘Even the claims of piety must give way to the love of truth. 
To put the needs of the heart before truth is really an act of treason against 
Faith” (p. 237). Many will not relish his strictures upon modern democ- 
racy. Some will want to know just what is his conception of the tran- 
scendence of God, to which he strongly holds. But all should find a splendid 
summing-up of the situation in the following wise and frank passage: 


The words Catholic and Protestant are much like the words Whig and Tory 
in politics. They are the names of obsolescent distinctions, survivals of old- 
world struggles. When the next constructive period comes, it will be seen that 
the spiritual Latin empire and the Teutonic revolt against it belong to past his- 
tory. Already the crucial question is, not whether Europe shall be Catholic or 
Protestant, but whether Christianity can come to terms with the awakening self- 
consciousness of modern civilization, equipped with a vast mass of new scientific 
knowledge, and animated for the first time by ideals which are not borrowed 
from classical and Hebrew antiquity (p. vi). 


JoHNn C. GRANBERY 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Jones, F. A. The Dates of Genesis. A Comparison of the Biblical Chronology 
with That of Other Ancient Nations. With an Appendix on Chronological 
Astronomy. London: Kingsgate Press, 1909. Pp. 333. 55. 

This is an attempt to demonstrate that Bishop Ussher’s chronology, placing the 


creation of man, for example, at 4004 B.c., is correct and that the records of Genesis 
are in the closest accord with it. The attempt can hardly be called successful. 


Konic, Ep. Hebriisches und aramiisches Worterbuch zum Alten Testament mit 
Einschaltung und Analyse aller schwer erkennbaren Formen, Deutung der Eigen- 
namen sowie der massoretischen Randbemerkungen und einem deutsch-hebri- 
ischen Wortregister. Zweite Lieferung. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1910. Pp. 193- 
400. 

This dictionary will be a boon to German-speaking students of Hebrew on account 
of its low price (M. 10 when complete) and its elimination of all but the most essential 
facts. It is just such a dictionary as this that is needed for the English-speaking 
student of Hebrew. Facility of reference for the elementary student is gained by 
arranging the words alphabetically rather than under their respective roots. The 


work has been well conceived and executed and the typographical form is all that 
could be desired. 


Sprott, T. H. Modern Study of the Old Testament and Inspiration. Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1909. Pp. x+ 204. 
The author accepts the main conclusions of the modern student of the Old Testa- 
ment, proceeds to show that the biblical interpretation of the self-manifestation of 
God in nature, in man’s moral constitution, and in history is correct, and upon this 


basis rests the conclusion that the makers of the Old Testament were granted a special. 
inspiration not possessed by men in general. 


ARTICLES 
Haupt, Paut. ‘Critical Notes on Micah,” American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, July, 1910, pp. 201-52. 
A reconstruction of the text of Micah in accordance with critical and metrical 


considerations. The text is printed in strophic form and accompanied by a mass of 
critical and textual notes evidencing a wide range of learning. 


PRINCE, J. D., AND VANDERBURGH, F. A. ‘“‘The New Hilprecht Deluge Tablet,” 

Ibid., pp. 303-8. 

These writers deny practically every claim set forth by Pofessor Hilprecht 
concerning this tablet except the fact that it is a fragment of the Deluge story. The 
early date is declared untenable, the insertion of many phrases from the Old Testa- 
ment in order to fill the blanks in the tablet is held to be unwarrantable, and Hil- 
precht’s renderings of some crucial phrases are called in question. 
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Marcoits, Max L. “Scope and Methodology of Biblical Philology,” The Jewish 

Quarterly Review, July, 1910, pp. 5-42. 

The reappearance of the Jewish Quarterly Review in a ‘New Series” with the 
support of Dropsie College and edited by Cyrus Adler and S. Schechter is an event 
calling for congratulations from all interested in biblical and Jewish learning. Dr. 
Margolis’ article is well worthy of occupying the place of honor in the first number of 
the new series. It is but the forerunner of a book by the same author to be devoted 
to this subject. 


Driver, S.R. ‘The Method of Studying the Psalter—Psalm XVI,” The Expositor, 
July, 1910, pp. 26-37. 
The supposed significance of Ps. 16 as predicting the resurrection of Jesus is 
here shown to be contrary to the whole spirit and content of the psalm. 


SmitH, H. P. “The Origin of the Messianic Hope in Israel,” The American Journal 
of Theology, July, 1910, pp. 337-60. 


An important study of a great subject which arrives at the conclusion that 
“the messianic hope is an original production of the Hebrew prophets.” 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Sanpay, Wituiam. Christologies Ancient and Modern. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, 1910. Pp. vii+244. 


Professor Sanday declares this to be the last of his studies preliminary to his 
long-expected Life of Christ. The book consists of eight lectures dealing with ancient 
and modern interpretations of Jesus, together with a ninth paper on Symbolism. 
In general, Dr. Sanday is here engaged more in stating and criticizing the christological 
views of others than in stating his own; but in chap. vii, ‘‘ A Tentative Modern Chris- 
tology,” a brief but careful statement of his own views is given. 


MonteriorE, C. G. The Synoptic Gospels. Edited with an Introduction and a 
Commentary.* With additional notes by I. Abrahams. London and New York: 
Macmillan, 1910. Vols. land II. Pp. xv+xii+1118. $5 net. 


This commentary, from the pen of a leader of English Reformed Judaism, is 
one of the signs of the times. Mr. Montefiore thinks it of great importance that the 
Jews should understand Jesus, and he writes this book for them. He has made a 
close study of the gospels from the historical and critical point of view: Loisy, Holtz- 
mann, Wellhausen, Weiss, are constantly cited. While Mr. Montefiore’s view of 
Jesus’ mission is not wholly convincing, his treatment of Jesus’ teaching is in 
general intelligent and often sympathetic. His discussion of Jewish Messianism in 
Jesus’ day and his view of the historical worth of the gospels seem open to objec- 
tion. Mr. Abrahams’ notes are to follow in a third volume. 


Lewis, AGNEs SmitH. The Old Syriac Gospels, or Evangelion da Mepharreshé: 
Being the Text of the Sinai or Syro-Antiochene Palimpsest, including the latest 
Additions and Emendations, with the Variants of the Curetonian Text, Corrobo- 
rations from many other MSS, and a List of Quotations from Ancient Authors. 
With Four Facsimiles. London: Williams & Norgate, tg10. Pp. 78 and 334. 
25s. net. 

Mrs. Lewis has republished the revised text of the old Syriac gospels which she 
discovered in 1892, with abundant materials for textual and historical study. Mrs. 
Lewis strongly contends for the priority of the old Syriac to Tatian’s Diatessaron 
against Professor Burkitt’s view. There is a good introduction, with a very full list 
of the literature of the subject. Students of the Syriac text of the gospels will find 
much of interest in this volume. 
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